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CHAPTER I 
ORIGINS 


It was in June of the year eighteen hundred and thirty 
six that Unitarianism first became organized in the town of Chi- 
CAaZO. 

Chicago was .young in those days, but it was also old. It 
was young as an organized community, a bit older as a settlement 
and of quite a respectable age as a trading center and rieroion sey 
military post. 

It was but ten months since the Indians had finally ceded 
their lands by a treaty, only three years since Chicago was ine 
corporated as a town, but the name "Chicago," (with variant spell- 
ings,) had been on the maps since 1680. It was then that Father 
Hennevin reported that a fort had been built there. ~ From that. 
time on, the place was known to the world of white men. . 

Chicago's original advantage came from its geographical 
position. In Indian times and under the early white settlers of 
this country, water transportation was the easiest and cheapest 
form to be obtained. Three great inland systems were the routes 
of travel in those days: those of the Hudson, the Great Lakes- 
Ste Lawrence and of the Mississippi. The Erie Canal replaced a 
portage in connecting the first two. The second and third were 
connected first by portages and then by canals. 


Two natural connections existed between the Lakes and the 


Ohio River. The first was the break between the hills of Cleve- 
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land. As a portage this route had some advantages, but when the 
canal was constructed, it was necessary to have large stretches 
of it go thoush elevated troughs across valleys, through earth 
that seeped off large quantities of water and over rocky land that 
made the mules strain and sweat. i 

Chicago, on the other hand, furnished a more natural 
portage and was almost an ideal location for a canal. The dis- 
tance between the Chicago River and the Mississippi system was 
less thai an hour's walk at low water. It was quite natural for 
the French from Canada to consider this a good place for /buying 
furs from the Indians. It was also natural that it should be one 
of the localities contested by“’the British and the Colonies--na-., 
tural because it want the contnad of the Canada-Missiseippi 
trade. 

For a hundred years no permanent settlement was made and 
then from time to time traders settled down here for a few years 
and left again. 

The present community of Chicago dates from the arrival 
of John Kinzie. Kinzie was the son of John Mackenzie of Black- 
water, Ireland. His family were Scottish by nationality, Presby- 
terian in religion. "Presbyterian" in Ireland in those days was 
as little indicative of particular religious beliefs as was the 
term "Congregational" in the New England of the 1820's. We do 
not know whether or not the MacKenzie family were “non-subscribing" 
Presbyterians, as the Unitarians of that country were eee At 
place of worship would have indicated his preferences. 

John Kinzie was born in Quebec about 1765. At an early 


age he ran away from his family who had come to New England, and 


began a rather pioneer life as a silversmith and trader with the 
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Indians. Detroit, Chicago and Milwaukee were his principal trad- 


ing=-posts, but ‘by 1804 he had decided to purchase land in Chicago. 
and make this his permanent home. Z. 

For a time he was the inhabitant of Chicago, at other 
times there were "two and a half" houses here. His daughter, El- 
len Marion Kinzie was the first white child born in Chicago. Her 
marriage to br. Alexander Wolcott, United States Indian Agent, on 
July 20, 1823 was the first marriage in the settlement. John 
Kinzie died in 1828. 5 “4 

Chicago's main topic of conversation at one time during 
the late thirties was the. arrival of Dr. Wolcott's niece, who had 
come from Kentucky to visit the Kinzies. The girl, Miss Caroline 
Wolcott, who was but sixteen years of age, eloped with Joseph 
Neree Balestier. ~ Thus Balestier, son of a Martinique planter, 
had married into Chicago's first family. He is described by one 
ala Soemabered him as "a brilliant and enterprising citizen who 
had cone to the city from the south." More important to us is 
the fact that ne was the most energetic Unitarian in the town. 

gust when the first Unitarian came to the settlement is 
uncertain, but it was probably somewhat before 1853. : 

Balestier probably came early in 1855 at the age of 
twenty. He was born in BPaCtLOnOro » Vermont, in 1815. , Brattle- 
boro was but twelve miles from Northfield, Massachusetts, where 
seth Field, leading citizen and agent of the revolutionary Com- 


mittee of Public Salety, had turned Unitarian as vistallen de as 1775. ° 


= 


The whole section around Brattleboro was seething with perenne 


controversy and a Unitarian Church had, recently been organized in 
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Brattleboro. It is natural that aa environment should pro- 
duce a Gitvartan with sufficient organizing zeal to start a 
church. In his mature years Balestier returned to Brattleboro 
where his grandson became distinguished as the editor of "Tid- 
Bits" and "Time" and the collaborator of Kipling, while his grand- 
daughter became Mrs. Rudyard Kipling. 

Balestier was at first a merchant in the rapidly growing 


commnity. By December 5, 1855, he and Thomas R. Hubbard adver- 


tized together in the local newspaper that they had money to 


loan. 1 In the speculative boom of that day he became a drafter 


of legal papers and a real-estate agent. Miss Martineau says 


that he "realized ®500 per day by merely making out titles to 
land." Andreas, who identifies the "young lawyer," says that it 
was really fifty dollars. In the fifth year of the church's ex- 
istence, we find that he has left the city and on September 23, 
1841 is a lawyer at 58 Wall Street, New York City. 

Another early Unitarian was R. K. Richards, who in July 
1836, established an office of the Chicago and New York Land CGom- 
pany over the drug store of W. H. and A. F. Clarke. < 

The names of these Glirke Brothers and their father Dr. 
Samuel Clarke appear among the signatures of the By-laws. This 
family was of old Unitarian stock. Dr. Clarke was the step-son 


of the Rev. James Freeman, the first Unitarian minister of King's 


Chapel. His wife was from the Hull family, probably the same ei 


~Tamily which was afterwards so prominent in the history of the 


society. 
: & 
Dr. Glarke had been somewhat of a merchant, himself, while 


in the east. His sons, William and Abraham, became merchants 
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“here early in the thirties. Anbther of his sons, the Rev. James 


Freeman Clarke, did not come here until 1840 and then only for a 


short visit. The editor of his autobiography, however, says that 
he helped in starting the church here. 

e Another man who attended services here, although never a 
member of the Society, was August Conant, the farmer-preacher of 
Geneva. He passed through Chicago in 1832 on his way west, but 
remained here only an hour. By 1836 he was trading here regular- 
ly. His diary for January 5, 1836 states "Went to Chicago with 
a load of potatoes." Possibly, this was the time that he stopped 
in Clarke's store and borrowed the copy of the “Western Messen- 
ger" which led him, according to a letter of Mrs. Clarke's, into 


Unitarianism. On the following Sunday, January 10th, he returned 


here. Whether he preached or not, he does not say. It was not 


until July 7, 1859, that he *gttended a meeting in Chicago, and 
became acquainted with Mr. Hosmer, Mrs. Clarke and Mr. Gale.” On 
July 14 he writes “Mr. Hosmer's meeting again." 

By this time the church had been in existence for three 
years and Mr. Hosmer was supplying the pulpit. Hosmer, according 
to Mrs. Clarke, advised Conant to go to the Theological School at 
Harvard. He offered to write to Dr. Ware about him. Conant bc- 
cepted and later returned to continue his work at Geneva. 1 

Alexander Loyd, a member of the Society at the time he 
contracted for ierecting the first church building, was a prominent 
building contractor of the community. On March 3, 1840, he be- 
came Mayor of Chicago. 2 


By far the outstanding member of the church in its early 


days was William M. Larrabee, secretary of the Galena and Chicago 
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Union R. R. 1 Like the other early Unitarians, he engaged in 
such civic enterprises as fire and military protection. In 1844 
he became assistant foreman of Engine Scene No. 3. * In 1838 
he became first lieutenant of the Chicago osinpiiaiy of the militia. 

Peter Louis Updike, a Unitarian who came to Chicago in 
1855 at the age of twenty four, was a prominent contractor and in 
later years WA s one of the organizers of the Chicago Gas Light 
and Coke Company; with another Unitarian, H. &. Loomis, he was 
among the organizers of Chicago's first fire company. 

some of the Unitarians were active in reform movements 
such as temperance societies. For example, among the members of 
the Chicago Temperance Society which was organized in 1830. He 
became vice-president on January 30, 1834. 0 

The first institution which shows definite Unitarian in- 
fluence was the Mechanics Institute which was formally organized 
January 3, 1357, 

"To diffuse knowlédge and information throughout the 
mechanical classes; to found lectures on natural, mechani- 
cal and chemical philosophy and other scientific subjects; 
to create a library and museum for the benefit of mechanics 
and others; and to establish schools for the benefit of 
their use, and to establish annual fairs." 

"The Prairie Farmer" was made its official organ. Bales-~ 

tier wassone of the constitution committee. # 

The widow of Azel pack: one of the first members of the 
ind taxtan: Soeletr, bequeathed her estate in equal portions to the 
Society and the Institute. o This was years later. 

In the year 1835, it was planned to send missionaries 
from the American Unitarian Ass¢ciation to this section. The plan 


however, fell through. The "Christian Register" for June 4, 1836 


~ 
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reports that the missionaries who were to have been sent to Ill-. 
inois and Michigan were unable to preach on account of illness 
and other causes. Among those most anxious to have these mis- 
sionaries sent here was Rev. Mr. Thompson of Salem, Massachusetts, 
who nointed out the success of the Unitarians in Tremont, Ill. 1 
On August 18, 1855, eight hundred Indian braves had 
scathered in Chicago to celebrate the signing of the Treaty giving 
their land to the "palefaces" by war dance. This was the begin- 
ning of a period of land speculation in Chicago and the areas im-- 
mediately around it. The boom reached its height in the summer 
of 1836, when the canal was opened, and collapsed completely in 
1837. Thus, the church was founded at a time of great prosperity 


and its first regular minister came at a time of deepest depres- 


sion. Thomas brummond in a letter to his father written in May 


"Two years ago, there were but forty inhabitants, and 
it now contains a population of nearly or quite three thou- 
sand......Lots that last fall could be purchased for a 
thousand dollars, cannot now be purchased for seven times 
that amount." 


There were few buildings of a public nature in the town. 
One of these was known as "The Saloon," as there was a saloon on 
the corner. Its upper floors were used for social patherings. 
The third floor was a courtroom, lyceum and gathering place for ’ 
churches. There were at this time five churches in Chicago. 
Another public building of importance was the Lake House, 
a hotel erected in the spring of 1856. This was 1odated at “the 


corner of Rush and North Water Streets. 


rit recod tn river toward the neatly, kept and bright- 
ly whitewashed stockade, pickets and buildings of old Ft. 
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Dearborn. The river was spanned at this point by a rope 


ferry and on the south side of the river was a military 
post." 1 


To Lake House in June 1856 came a party of Unitarian tour- 
ists including Miss Harriet Martineau and Dr. Follen. Chas Fol- 
len who was ordained in 1836,” was later one of the leading anti- 
slavery men of the East. A hastily gotten together meeting for 
Dr. Follen was the step which was decisive in the formation of a 


church in Chicago. Miss Martineau describes the meeting as fol- 


Lows: 


"We were unexpectedly detained over Sunday in Chicago 
and Dr. Follen was requested to preach. Though only two 
hour's notice was given, a respectable congregation was 
assembled at the large room of Lake House, a new hotel 
then building. Our seats were a few chairs and benches 
and planks laid on trestles. The preacher stood behind a 
rough pine table on which a large Bible was placed. I was 
never present at a more interesting service and I know 
that there were others that felt with me." 


On the 29th of the month a society was formed under the 
title, the "First Unitarian Society of Chicago." The account of 
the meeting given in the Christian Register for August 15, 1856, 
says that a meeting was convened June 29, 1836 in the evening for 
statutory organization and incorporation under the title of "The 
First Unitarian Society of Chicago." Dr. J. C. Goodhue was 


chairman and Henry Moore, Esq., was secretary. Upon motion of J. 


X 


N. Balestier, the following resolution was adopteds 


"Whereas it is the birthright and privilege of every 
American citizen to worship God according to the dictates 
of his conscience, as well as the sacred duty of every 
freeman and Christian, fearlessly to assert his religious 
principles; and whereas we the persons here assembled set- 
ting aside all human creeds as fallible, take the Bible on- 
ly for our guide and, whereas _the doctrine of the Unity -and 
indivisibility of God (among other things) appears to us to 
be founded in scripture and in reason; Therefore, Resolved 
that it is expedient to organize a religious society in 
this place, to be called 'The First Unitarian Society of 


TT” 
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Chicago.'" : 

The first Trustees chosen were J. Goodhue, wens Moore 
and Horatio G. Loomis. S&S. F. Gale was chosen presidente. 

In those prosperous times it was an easy matter to col- 
lect eight hundred dollars to purchase ground at the sale of 
canal lots then going on. The meeting adjourned until Friday. 

At this meeting, R. K. Richards, Esq., presided, while Henry 
Moore was secretary. The object of the meeting was to raise 
funds to support a clergyman for six months. This object was 
easily accomplished. At the same meeting an Article of Associa- 
tion was*adopted and officers were elected. Henry Moore became 
corresponding secretary while J. N. Balestier was recording sec- 
retary. It was "Resolved to notify the A. U. A. that six hundred 
dollars will be contributed by the Society for the support of a 
minister for six honths." 

It was, however, impossible to get a minister to come 
from the Kast at that time. Chicago was quite an undesirable-ci- 
ty to live in. There Was the "prairie itch" in summer and tuber- 
culosis throughout the year. There was always danger of flood 
and of being injured by prairie fires which were almost constant- 
ly burning within the sight of the town. Fort Dearborn had been 
destroyed by Indians during the 1812 war and the danger of an [n- 
dian attack had not altogether passed. Tt was not until the end 
of 1836 that the garrison finally left the rebuilt fort. It is 
small wonder that ministers with families thought twice before 
coming here. fost of the parishioners were young men between the 
aces of twenty and thirty. It was necessary to go East to get 


wives. + } 
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Most of the ministers: who preached between 1856 and 1859 
canon pa ee were’ on the way-.to “the Unitarian Churches in St. Louis or New or- 
leans. 1 
In the summer of 1837, it became possible to hold fairly 
regular services. Rev. Mir. Huntoon of Salem, Massachusetts, 
preached for some months during that ‘summer. 2 In dune 1858, Rev. 
James Thompson of Salem, the aiivocate of missionaries to the ~ 
West, preached for several Sundays. In 1859 Crawford Nightingale 
preached for some months in the Mechanics Institute. For three 
Sundays following June 22, 1839, Rev. George W. Ro kitay of Buffa- 
lo, preached in The Saloon. Rev. Mr. Barrett preached for two 
sundays. on 
In October 1859 there came Rev. Joseph Harrington, the 
first settled minister of the church. His journey here is de- 
scribed by Samuel C. Clarke, who came with him. © Clarke tells 
how he came by way of Buffalo, but was delayed owing to the ir- 
regularity of the lake boats. These lake boats were the princi- 
pal means of communication between Chicago and the East. 4 
Clarke describes Harrington as a brilliant young man, thirty years 
of age. The first impressions of Chicago which they gained were 
very poor. It was a city of 4,500 people, very much arceeind ew 
gether and quite apparently in the process of senetiueriens It 
was Gussy in summer and muddy during the rest of the year. 


Harrington imnediately hired S Ueii in The Saloon which 


seated two hundred peoples iihedeehe: the pubLiG= spirited- 


ness of the Unitarian young men had caused them all. to enlist in 


the fire department. There was an all-night fire on Saturday and 
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as a result only seven appeared at this service, so small a num 
ber that the large hall seemed quite empty. The people were used 
to seeing it filled in the tag hine at court sessions; and in the 
evenings for political eae em lectures and. shows. On subse- 
quent Sundays the outlook was more encouraging and there soon 
grew up a sizeable congregation composed largely of young people. 
The Universalists and Jews formed a part of the sinmrennbies. It 
was very difficult to raise money to keep the church going. Chi- 
cago was still suffering from the collapse of land speculation. 
August H. Burley, in a letter of September 7, 1837 says: 
"The times are exceedingly dull in this city of Chicago; 
there is no business, no balls, no parties, some shooting, 
some riding and plenty of loafers, And today, after the rain, 
a plenty of mud which completes the picture, excepting water- 


melons, which we have here in any quantities (alias slathers 
of them) and of the most delicious flavor.........."% 1 


Other letters of the time all emphasized loafers, mud, water- 
melons and prairie fires. 

Another source of inconvenience in 18358 when the waters 
of Lake Michigan rose about five feet above what was the level 
before the presenteday drainage canal was installed. A letter of 
August 14, 1838 says: 
eee eee If the waters of Lake Michigan continue to rise 

for a year or two more, Chicago and all the surrounding 
country will be covered with one vast sheet of water, find- 
ing an outlet through the Mississippi, and the inhabitants 
of this place must find a home elsewhere ,wnenn-~ 

In this period of depression, with land values down and 
with the threat of flood and of tuberculosis, people were pessi- 
mistic and held on to whatever money they had. Thus, from the 
first there was trouble over raising money for Mr. Harrington's 


salary and for church expenses. 


The early records of the Society had been destroyed by 
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the fire on the night of October 26, 1839. It was, therefore, 
necessary to draw up new Articles of Association and By-laws. 
These were drawn up "as near as can be recollected of the ones 
which were burned at the late fire." 1 
The new Articles and By-laws were adopted at a meeting 
held January ll, 1840. An additional Article was adopted March 
“Bus 1841. The article is for the sake of securing property. It 
says that it must be used for the spread of Unitarian Uhristian- 
ity as it has been donated by members of sister societies of the 
same denomination, in other parts of the United states. The Are 
ticle specifically allows the property to be used 
"for any use, purpose, end or object dictated by a liberal 
philanthropic, charitable or Christian spirit on the part 
of the Society or its officers as aforesaid, and not incon- 
sistent with the general objects and purposes of the Soci- 
ety as such Unitarian Christian Society.® 
Mr. Harrington had come here as a missionary of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. Joseph Harrington was born on Febru- 
ary 21, 1815, in Roxbury, Massachusetts. © He was a graduate of 
Philip Exeter Academy and entered Harvard in the summer of 1829. 
While there, he was chiefly interested in German and English lit- 
erature and in music. His interest in msic resulted in his pro- 
ducing the first concerts of this city. He received his A. B. 
degree in 1855. On January 14, 1854, he was put in charge of 
Hawes School in South Boston. While there, he became interested 
in theology and studied it under the direction of Rev. George 
Putnam of Roxbury. In 1859 the American Unitarian Association 
decided to send him West as a missionary. The following year he 


returned to the East to rais@money for the church. While on 


that trip, Mr. Harrington was ordained as an Evangelist of the 
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Federal Street Church of Boston. He returned to Chicago the fol- 
lowing month and became pastor of the Unitarian Society here on 
November l, 1840. 

in April 1840 there came a letter addressed to the Congre- 
cational Clurches in Syrachee, Lockport, Buffalo, Meadville, 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Mobile, Quincy, Hillsborough, 
Peoria and Chicago. This was from the church in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, and foreshadowed the establishment of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School and the Western Conference. It suggests the fol- 
lowing: | 4 


"Tn some central city in the West where a Unitarian 
Society Exists, Let a 'General Agent! reside; Whose duty 
it shall be to visit the different places which appear fa- 
vourable, and form Societies by Preaching and Distributing 
Tracts. Let him also visit the different churches already 
established to strengthen and encourage them, let him cor- 
respond with individuals through the West and take a gen- 
eral oversight of the state of our Body. In connection 
with this Agency let us also lay the foundation of A Theo- 
logical School; above everything else we need Preachers, 
The Hast cannot supply us, and if it could it is better 
that they be educated among ourselves; it is believed that 
many young men could be found disposed to enter such an 
institution. We can commence it on a small scale and the 
General Agent together with the minister of the Church where 
he resides may perform at first the duties of professors." l 


“It proposes that societies be formed at each place com- 
vosed of individuals who will vay one dollar a year each and that 
annual conferences of delegates be held. There is no record of 
the Society having taken any action on the matter at that time. 

In January of 1840 Harrington wrote to The Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Boston, asking aid in erecting a 
church building. ‘The benno replied e that they will give three 
hundred dollars immediately and two hundred dollars at the com- 


pletion of a year's work. They had no right to aid in building a 
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church building, but money must be used for the support of the 
minister. Dr. Parkman, the secretary, in a letter to Mr. \Harring- 
ton + states the same thing and says: "That no missionary sh Ate 
be re-appointed or new appropriation made till the previous ser- 
vice be performed and a report made by the secretary." 

Mr. Harrington went East and raised considerable money 

for building the church. The Trustees Report of January 9, 1841 
states that the church,which is being erected in compliance with 
a vote of October 14, 1840, is largely completed. Mr. Harrington 
on his trip Bast collected about two thousand five hundred dol- 
lars for the church. Among the contributors were: King's Chapel, 
one hundred dollars, Rev. Mr. Robbins, sixty dollars, Rev. Mr. 
Furness, three hundred and twenty dollars and Rev. br. Parkman, 
two hundred dollars. 

One of the preachers during Harrington's absence was ve 

James Freeman Clarke, who came here to visit his brothers. [In 
his autobiography, he writes that the Unitarians then had no 
church edifice. 

Ny preached one Sunday in a large room, a second in a 
Universalist Church and in the evening I lectured by re- 
quest of the minister, Mr. Pallman, in the First Presby- 
terian Church, on 'The Evils of Slavery.'!" 

Mr. Harrington's original call had been for the space of 

one year, from the date of his arrival in the city. © on April 
8, 1840, he had been chosen as permanent minister. On August 5, 
1840, while he was in the East he wrote saying that he had col- 
lected eleven hundred dollars and wanted to remain there until he 


had collected a sufficient sum for building the church. It was 


certainly fortunate that the Society was able to get a minister 
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who had not only remained with them, but who was also able to 
collect money for building them a house of worship. Previous to 
his coming, as C. B. Tatham had reported at the meeting of Janu- 
ary ll, 1840, the Trustees had tried several times to induce a 
minister to remain with them. But owing to the scarcity of min- 
isters in the Hast and the difficulty of getting anyone to stay 
here, they had not succeeded. The church, therefore, had remain- 
ed closed for many Sundays. 

One of the reasons for building the new church immediate- 
ly, was the huge rent which Tatham said was one of the largest 
items of expense. 

some difficulty arose as a result of the planning for a 
church. On October 14, 1840, the Trustees were authorized to 
select a plan and make arrangements for the erection of a church 
to cost not more than twenty five hundred dollars. On October 
2gend, J. N. Balestier and others of the congregation requested 
that a meeting of the Society be called as many were not satis- 
fied with the plans. This was refused on the following day as 
not being sufficiently specific. And, as an agreement with Mr. 
Loyd had already been made for the building of the church, the 
Trustees were again requested to call a meeting, but replied: 

"The Trustees of the Unitarian Church having no busi- 

ness to communicate, or any report to make at present to 
a meeting of the Society, see no reason to alter the de- 
cision they mentioned to you this morning. If the peti- 
tioners will furnish suitable reasons and a date, they 
will be glad to call the meeting." 

The contractor, Mr. Loyd, gave a sealed bid of $2,478.00 
as against a bid of $2,800.00 by lir. Updike. 1 ‘The P. and U. bid 
was more favorable in its particulars, — Mr. Updike graciously 


Withdrew and allowed Mr. Loyd to complete the building. Mr. Loyd 
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was mayor of the city at the time he built the church. 

The church was built on Washzngton Street, which was in 
those days always called "Church Street." As well as the Unitar- 
ian Church, it soon contained the First and Second Presbyterian, 
Methodist, Baptist and Universalist Churches. Trinity Episcopal 
Church was only a block further south. 1 he church was 42! * 

60! in dimensions. It.was chiefly of the Doric order. It con-= 
tained a bell and an organ. The bell was the first large one in 
the city and was used by other churches for timing their services. 
It became a sort of town bell, useful on all occasions, especial- 
ly as a fire alarm. A tower was erected in 1844 which made the 
bell more useful. It ceased to be used for alarm purposes in 


1855. * 


When the church was completed, the Trustees and some 
other members took turns sweeping the church and building the 
fires. Clarke states that subscriptions were paid in money, lum- 
ber, glass, iron-work and labor. ° 

One writer of the period speaks "of the neat frame church 
belonging to the Unitarian Society." 4 The attendance increased 
very rapidly. Services were originally in the evening, but in 
1840 were changed to the afternoons to save money which would 
otherwise have to be paid for candles and heat. The building of 
the church did not solve all of the Society's problems. The deed 
for the lot was delayed for some time as the Canal Commissioners 
decided that they could not give away any land that had been al- 
- ready appropriated. As a result, it, was necessary to petition 


the legislature for a clear deed. 


From the first there was delay in paying Mr. Harrington's 


1 kirkland: p. 43 
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salary. He states in a letter of August 16, 1841, that if they 
cannot afford him, they might be able to get a minister with no 
dependents. He thinks that effort should be made to keep the So- 
clety in a flourishing condition now that the church is completed. 
If the Society should fail "Unitarian Christianity in the West 
would receive such a shock by such an issue of our mutual enter- 
prise, from which it cannot speedily recover." 

The Third Annual Report of the Trustees, delivered in 
January 1842, considers the condition of the church as “material- 
ly improved, our numbers have increased and our prospects are en- 
couraging.* 

Mr. Harrington has been paid seven hundred and twenty one 
dollars and three hundred and nineteen dollars is still owed to 
him. The church is still dependent upon outside help to the ex- 
tent of three seidinad dollars. from the 8S. P. Gi, and one hundred 
dollars from the A. U. A. : 

"The situation in our church is evidently regarded at 

the East with so much interest and anxiety that we may be 
assured that no exertion will be wanting in that quarter 
to promote our prosperity." 

The legislature has ranted a full deed on the land. 

one interesting document of that period is a deed to a 
pew, expressly stating that the pew is "subject to all Taxes and 
Assessments which may be laid on said pew by the said Society, © 
for Contingent mensen only." 1 

During this period the church carried on missionary ac- 
tivities in cities nearby. In 1841, Mr. stan inion was the first 
person to preach Unitarianism in Milwaukee. By 1842, he had re- 
ceived a call to be a colleague of Dr. Eliot of St. Louis, which 


he felt obliged to decline. In 1843, he started a church at 
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Rockford, Illinois. In the spring of 1844, he went on a preach- 
ing journey which included several Sundays in the church in Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

Mr. Harrington left the church in 1844 because of the 


1 He left tthe 


precarious condition of his mother's health. - 
church free from debt. After leaving here, he preached in the 
south end of Boston and then in Hartford for six years. In 1852 
he accepted a call to the énurch in San Francisco. On arriving 
there, he conducted services before large eatherings in the Uni-g 
ted States District Courtroom. Soon sas he died as a re- 
sult of a fever contracted in crossing the Isthmus of Panama, 

Mr. Harrington was the last man to be sent here as a mis- 
sionary from the East. Supvort continued from that quarter for 
some years, but after this the church had its own minister, al- 
though they depended very largely upon the secretary of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association to assist them in getting candidates 
and supplies. The extent of the territory from which aid came 
can be seen from the resolution adopted at the annual meeting in 
January 1941. Thanks were voted to the brethren in the East for 
sae’ “abd to clergymen in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, 
Brooklyn and Philadelphia, for allowing Mr. Harrington to use 
their pulpits in soliciting aia. 

The dissatisfaction which Balestier ‘and the others felt 
with the Trustees for their refusal to call a meeting of the So- 
ciety regarding the building of the church, resulted in a Change 
in the By-laws.. A resolution was adopted saying that it was the 


duty of the Trustees to call a meeting at the request of twenty — 


members of the Society. If the Trustees did not do this, the 
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“members themselves might convoke such a meeting. Balestier and 
others were not unmindful of the services of the Trustees in 
those trying times and Balestier moved that the Trustees be re- 
elected for the following year. 

Hardly had the church been completed when a change of 
plans was desired, At a ibe tah of February 4, 1841, it was felt 
that the street was not suitable for persons Coming to. the church. 
The Common Council of the city was requested to grade Washington | 
Street between Clark and Dearborn Streets. 

At this time, there began the method of finance which re- 
mained for several years. Money was largely raised from the 
sale, taxation and rental of pews in accordance with a vote of 
January 12, 1841. Separate meetings of pew-holders were held 
and it is often difficult to distinguish the function of these 
meetings from that of meetings of the Society. 

Another method of raising money was through subscriptions. 
At a meeting held June 23, 1841, it was voted that subscriptions 
should count as payment toward pews. ‘this was later extended to 
include money donated towards the minister's salary. By August 
16, 1841, it was felt necessary to appoint a committee to aid the 
Trustees in raising money. On January 26, 1842, Mr. Harrington's 
salary was reduced to nine hundred dollars and as much more as 
can be collected up to one thousand forty dollars. Mr. Harring- 
ton was to have a leave of absence equal to any salary that might 
be lacking. He used his leave of absence for missionary work in 
other places. 

The early members of the church were very wise in insur- 
ing the building. This was done as early as January 1842. It is 
TFOu the application for insurance that we learn the technical 


location of the first church building. It was situated on Lot el 


Aer 


block 38 in the original town of Chicago. In January 1842, it 
was decided to erect a fence and gate in order to protect the 


grass around the church. This was one of the many minor altera- 


«) 


tions made in those early years of the history of the church. 
The period of Mr. Harrington's ministry was one in which 
the church gained greatly in strength and in influence. [Ina 


letter which the Trustees sent to the S. P. G. on April 13, 1842, 
they state that 


"notwithstanding the unexampled distress and embarrass- 
ments which have prevailed in this community in common 
with others, it is with unfeigned gratification that we 
are able to state that our Society has been slowly but 
steadily increasing, that our church is acquiring a 
strength beyond our most sanguine expectations, cheering 
to the cause of Christianity and its friends." 


At the annual meeting held January 14, 1843, it was voted 
to thank Mr. Harrington and the members of the choir for their 
services at concerts for the benefit of the society. These con- 
certs were among the few entertainments held in the city and were 
remembered years later. Joseph Turner Ryerson, in recalling one 


of these says: 1 


"Tn the way of concerts, I recollect one got up by the 
Unitarian Church in the winter of 1842-43 and held in the 
east hall of the Saloon building. The overture, (to some- 
thing), was by the following performers: Charles Burley, 
who played in the Unitarian choir, violin-cello; Edward J. 
Pinkham and C. B. Nelson, flutes; a man by the name of Col- 
lamer, violin; and at the piano, I think, was Mrs. Dr. 
stewart, while her sister, Mrs. Harrington, the wife of the 
minister of the Unitarian church was the vocalist of the 
occasion." 


Mrs... Harrington, herself, according to other writers 
often took a leading part in the nusicales, 

Mrs. Joseph Frederic Ward in recalling the period says: 
"The churches were creat factors in social life. The Sunday 


School Picnic and the Church social were events." e 


—— 
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Mr. Harrington left the Society in the summer of 1844. 

A meeting of the Society on September 26, 1845 had voted to an- 
swer a query of the A. U. A. by saying that there was no reason 
to believe that there was any difference of opinion among the 
members as to the advisability of keeping Mr. Harrington here. 

Tt was unanimously voted to keep him here permanently. 

At the annual meeting of January 13, 1844, it was report- 
ed that the condition of the Society was materially improved and 
that it was hoped soon to become independent of the East. 

Thus, it may be seen that had Mr. Harrington been able to 
remain, he would probably have had the backing of the congrega- 
tion and would soon have been minister of a self-supporting 
church. As it was, his departure delayed the period of self-suf- 
ficiency and prominence for the Society. As Samuel Clarke says, 
"After Mr. Harrington, our church had a number of ministers sent 
from Boston, but their talents did not prove suitable to that 
field of duty." 1 It was not until Nr. Shippen came later that 
the church went on well. Mr. Shippen was “the first man after 
lire Harrington who met our wants." 

2h 48 anVOrO Sh ENE to note that during this early period, 
a Unitarian began the study of local history in this city. J. N. 
Balestier gave his ies Seetaee.: Wie Annals of Chicago," be- 
fore the Chicago Lyceum on January 21, 1840. His description of 
the land boom of 1835-37 is our chief source for that period. 
The lecture has been re-printed as No. 1, in Fergus Historical 


series. 
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Note on Chapter I 


The following signers to the Article of Association drawn 


Beaumont Skinner 

Je N. Parker 

Azel Peck 

He G. Loomis 

Chas. F. McPhurdson 
J. Beecher 

August W. Burley 
Thomas Ely 

David C. Dunbar 
Chas. H. Sturtevant 
Edward K. Rogers 
Hugh F. Dickey 
samuel C. Clarke 
Edward I. Pinkham 
A. F. Clarke 

H. Peaslee 


Ee. Peck 


riginal members of the Society: 


en 


\ 


up after the first fire will give an approximate list of the o- 


John H. Hodgson 
Chas. B. Tatham 
We. He Clarke 
Henry Tucker 

W. Me Larrabee 
seth Wells 
Robert Fergus 
John Gass 

A. D. Sturtevant 
John C. Dodge 

Ce Le Harmon 

Je N. Balestier 
Isaac D. Harmon 
P. Le Updike 
Eli §. Prescott 


Francis Walker 


CHAPTER II 
GROWTH 


In the interval between the departure of Mr. Harrington 
and the calling of Mr. Adam over two years later, there were a 
number of supplies. 

At a meeting held August 10, 1844, it was voted to ex- 
press to ir. Harrington 


> 


"The Society's deep regret that circumstances had made 
it necessary for him to withdraw from his present field of 
usefulness; their obligations for his past services and 
kindest wishes for his future welfare and happiness." 
The Trustees were authorized to hire a new minister at 
nine hundred dollars per year. 
The Trustees reported on January ll, 1845, that Hr. 
Briggs, secretary of the American Unitarian Association, after ; 
many unsuccessful attempts in various quarters had engaged the 
Rev. William Lord for an indefinite time. The church was in a 
flourishing condition, although it had been deprived of preaching 
for several months. They concluded 
"We can----with good reason anticipate that the timé 
is not very remote when we shall be able to dispense en- 
tirely with the charity of our Eastern brethren to whose 
kindness it must be acknowledged, we are chiefly indebted 
for the present prosperity." 
At a meeting of the Society of the same date, Mr. Lord 


was asked to remain as pastor. On February loth, Mr. Lord dé- 


clined the call stating that, but for his poor health, he could 


J 


esire no more useful field of ministerial labor. 4 
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Chicago at this time was still swamp country and had not 
yet been raised to its pre sent level by jacking up the buildings 
a vihole story. 

As ir. Lord had Aectansd, they engaged Mr. J. P. Sargent 
of Boston, through the A. U. A. to preach for three months “with 
a view to a permanent situation." + ‘This was in March’, 1845. 

A letter to Mr. Je B. Henshaw, Boston, written in May, 
states that they have had regular preaching for the last six months 
but have been unable to engage a regular minister. Mr. Hosmer 
has agreed to preach for some weeks. Meanwhile, Mr. Lord is do- 
ing missionary work in northern Illinois and Wisconsin. — 

Mr. Hosmer evidently was quite satisfactory, as on June 
ol, he was given a call at a salary of one thousand dollars. e 
Mir. Hosmer declined, considering a long ministry in Buffalo the 
best policy. o 

Mre Briggs of the A. U. A. wrote that the three men he 
had in mind as suitable for the ministry here were the Rev. Jason 
Whitman of Portland, the Rev. Mr. Bulfinch of Washington and Mn. . 
Cutler of the last year's class of the Cambridge Divinity School. 
However, lir. Bulfinch preferred to be settled near Boston as he 
had been a long time on the outposts; and thus one of the pros- 
pects was eliminated. * Mr. Briggs then stated that there were 
thirteen men in that year's class of the Divinity School. ° None, 
however, seemed to fill the bill. | 

Calls were extended te sevenas.. including Mr. John Pier- 


pont, ir. Tilden of Concord, N. He, Mr. Whitman of Portland, Me., 


and others. ong 
1 ttem 19 4 Item 21 
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On November 21st, they wrdéte to Briges of the A. U. A. 

that they were again without a pastor.~ yet, 

"Our congregation has greatly encreased, and our. doc- 
trines attract the favorable attention of the public gen- 
erally. We think no church in the West holds out greater 
inducements to an intelligent, devout and energetic cler- 
gyman than does ours. Our city is healthy, our church ve- 
ry respectable with q steeple and bell, the congregation 
large and respectable, and as they mingle with other soci- 
eties, the society of the place is agreeable." 2 

It was unfortunate, in view of the great prospects here, 

that the Society was unable at this time, to do much else than 
to try to locate a pastor. On December 24,.1845, Briggs notified 
the Society that William Bartol would preach for them through the 


i 


winter. ° 

Bartol was invited to come for the rest of the year at 
the rate of seven hundred and fifty dollars. The letter to him 
explains that the small salary was necessary because of the con- 
templated withdrawal from the charities of the Boston Societies.4 
Mr. Bartol declined the call “for reasons I have before made 
known." © iarost Conant preached for a time. © 

In July 1846, it was said that the pulpit had been tor 
some time unsupplied. 7 Finally, in the fall of '46 they were 
able to secure a minister, the Rev. William Adam. 

Mr. Adam had not originally been @ parish minister. For 
twenty years h had been a missionary in India. C He began 
preaching on November 22, 13846. 

It appeared as though at last the Society might go for- 
ward without hindrances. However, this was not to pe. From the 
first there was difficulty in raising Mr. Adam's salary. Further- 
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more, he disliked the constitutional regulations of the church 
and deplored what he considered the lack of a free pulpit. 

ir, Adam's original call was for six months. 1 But by 
January, the presence of a settled minister was already felt. 


The Trustees reported that attendance was now steadily on the in-. 


Crease e 


The church building, however, was suffering from the 
time it had been closed. Owing to lack of ventilation the timbers 
under the church had decayed and it was necessary to raise money 
for repairs. 

After Adam had occupied the pulpit for eight months, he 
was given a@ unanimous call. He accepted on condition that he be 
hired for five years, unless the majority of members should at 
any time wish him to leave; that he should have a period of re- 
lief every year to carry on missionary work; and that the pulpit 

"must be free in the largest Christian sense of the word 
e-tree not to utter malediction and denunciation and vi- 
tuperation--but free to declare the whole counsel of God 


--free in a spirit of Christian love to truth and to 
God. cawes” 


The Trustees evidently did not take kindly to the sugges- 
tion of missionary work. Both lir. Harrington and Mr. Lord had 
— on journeys of this type and the church had suffered from 
their absence. Consequently they ignored this feximre of the let- 
ter of acceptance, but they did allow Adam a vacation to use as 
he desired. They agreed on the freedom of the pulpit. They sta- 
“ted also that "The Society has prospered under your ministration 
and its prospects never have been so fair as at the present time ."4 
In the Trustees! Report of January, 1848, Mr. Adam's sal- 
ary is raised to eight hundred dollars. The prospects of the So- 


ciety, it is said, have never been better, and this is in spite 
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of the complete cessation of aid from Boston. "The Trustees con- 
gratulate the Society upon being in @ more permanent position 
than has been the case before." ~ But the rejoicing was too soon. 
During the October of '48, Adam writes that he has heard of con- 
giderable dissatisfaction in the Society. ‘He proposes an inves- 
tigation to find out if this is general. If it is, he will waive 
the five-year clause. If they wish to retain him he will do any- 
thing possible to remove the causes of dissatisfaction. If he 
stays, however, his visits must be less frequent, as he has to 
give personal instruction in English and Classical literature in 


- 


order. to earn a living. Of course, his v 


fe. 


sits to the poor and 
the distressed, the sick and the afflicted, and the dying will 
continue, and he will be glad to welcome any Unitarian strangers 
to the city. © 

This last sentiment shows that vastoral work was already 
anticipating the Ministry-at-Large. 

During the early part of Pera ministry, the Universal- 
ists were allowed the use of the church building. This arrange- 
ment proved unsatisfactory and so the Trustees were requested to 
discontinue the arrangment. o 

During this period, the Society was troubled by persons 
who wished to be considered active members by reason of their 
financial contributions, but who did not attend the church ser- 
vices. Consequently, a resolution was adopted September 15,1846 
stating that “it is not only the duty of members to support fi- 
nancially, but also to attend the church to hear Unitarian preach- 


ing." 4 
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At the annual meeting of January, 1849, Mr. Adam's re- 


quest for information regarding resignation was taken up. His 
resignation was rejected by a vote of sixteen to five. 1 The 
Trustees replied to him that "very few" persons were dissatisfied. 
In the original draft "very few" read "t70 or three." They did 
not wish, however, to keep Mr. Adam against his own best inter- 


este “ / 


ir 


Mr. Adam was still suffering from the financial state of 


\ 


the Society. The Trustees report of January 12, 1849, states that 
subscriptions had fallen short of his salary, both in 1848 and 
1849. The subscriptions were being paid slowly. 

Nevertheless, the Society was free from debt. It was grad- 
ually buying up the pews in order that it might rent them. Yet, 
all was not well. "Although several new families have come into 
the parish, some of the older ones have become indifferent or al- 
jenated from the church and no longer attend." o 

At this time Mr. Adam resigned, evidently in response to 
& wish of the congregation. ‘The Trustees suggested June 50th as 


a good time to terminate his ministry. © Adam felt that he should 


not be deprived of his vacation as a result of this. © 


BY the end of June, the Society had written to Prof. 
Huidekoper of the Meadville Theological School, concerning a min- 
ister. & This recently established school was just beginning to 
supply the West with ministers. Meanwhile, Mr. Adam was asked 
to reconsider his resignation. This he refused to do, but of- 


fered to have it take effect at the pleasure of the Society. 7 


From the time Mr. Adam left at the end of June 1849, un- 
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til the middle of October, the cHavGh was closed, except for oc-. 
casional services by Messrs. Snow, Eliot and Woodward, 1 

MY e Hosmer of Meadville recommended a student, Rush Ship- 
pen.“ Shippen was the first student to enroll in the Meadville 
Theological School. He was born in Meadville, Pennsylvania, on 
January 18, 1825 and attended Allegheny College in that city. So 
Mr. Hosmer describes him as follows: 

"vr. Shippen is young, twenty one years old; but he is 


mature both in the substance of mind and character and in 
size and appearance and manners......You are familiar with 


, the form, appearance and manners, of Mr. Ephriam Peabody of 
the Stone Chapel. Mr. Shippen appears like him, about the 


same size, similar movements and manners, and head and 
face not very dissimilar; and in quality and management of 
voice Mr. 8S. aiso resembles Mr. PesscesssMMse Se Appears 
like a man of twenty five or twenty seven years old. He 
is a good preacher, sensible and impressive, and has good 
talents and resources, both natural and acquired. I am 
guite confident he will at once become an effective minis- 
ter. He is agreeable, has the spirit and manners of a : 
gentlemen=-belongs to a highly respectable family. His 
father, now dead, was judge of this circuit in Penn. and 
his family connections are among the best in the state... 
»eehir. Shippen will graduate from this school next week." 4 


There was Auite a bit of hesitation about accepting so 
young a nan. I August, Frederick Huidekoper wrote from Boston 
that unless they accepted him at once he was likely to go to 
Rochester. ° In October it was voted to call Mr. Shippen for 
six months, provided sufficient money could be raised. To do 
this, the treasurer was to sell all pews on which taxes were in 
arrears, 6 

On October eend, Mr. Holland of Buffalo, wrote that they 
must act on Shippen at once, as he had other offers. 7 But they 
had already acted. Shippen's letter of acceptance from Boston is 
dated on the 26th. He accepts, but mist first go to Meadville to 


be ordained. He adds, “Whatever you determine as to salary, 
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shall be satisfactory to me." 1 His arrival here was delayed by 
the irregularity of the lake boats from Erie. @ 

The annual meeting of January 12, 1850 was an important 
one. The Trustees reported that: 


"Some of our members have removed their residences from 
the city, and others whose familiar faces were wont to ap- 
pear at our meetings and whose aid and counsel were ever 
ready and valuable have been removed forever from the scene 
of their earthly duties." 

The church was now becoming of age and suffering those 
losses which are inevitable to any congregation. Furthermore, it 
was no longer a parish church. The growing division of the city 
into north, west and south sides,meant that it was really a 
church with three parishes. The members no longer knew each 
other. Accordingly, there was a reception committee with three 


persons from each division on it. * This committee foreshadowed 


C4 


the formation of the Unity and Third churches, 

For the first time, it was decided to have morning ser- 
vices. Hitherto, services had alternated between afternoon and 
evening. However, evening services were to be retained in addi- 
tion to the morning ones. In March, these were changed to morn- 

On April 12, 1850, Shippen was given a permanent call at 
seven hundred dollars and as much in addition in succeeding years 
Nas our means will allow." © Shippen's ever-increasing salary 
me orobably one of the causes of dissatisfaction in later years 
when it reached the two thousand dollar mark. 

Shippen accepted the call a week later, asking for a 


month's vacation each year, even if it meant that the vnulpit 


would be left vacant. 7 He added: 
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"Permit me also to express to you my deep sense of the 
leniency with which you have regarded all my faults and 
imperfections and the kind spirit with which I have always 
been received among you." 


At the annual meeting in 1851, the Trustees re ported that 
shippen had been hired for an indefinite time at seven hundred 
dollars. The finances were then upon a firm and satisfactory 


¢ 


basis. 1 The secretary reported increased numbers. The Ladies 


Sewing Society was thanked for the gift of the price.of an organ .* 


Trouble now appeared in the matter of raising revenue. 
Pews were taxed at the rate of five dollars, whereas they had 
formerly been taxed at three dollars. AS many did not pay, it 
was ordered that pews which had not paid for two years should be 


7 


dvertized and sold. In February, the pews were completely re- 


& 


valuated, owing to the demand for seats which had grown during 


a. ( 


the past few years. Pews were ori inally valued from thirty to 
fifty dollars with most pews at forty dollars or less. Now they 
panged from fifty to two hundred and seventy five dollars, with 


most pews over two hundred dollars. This resresented over five 


_ 
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hundred per cent increase in valuation. 

In 1852, the. Trustees reported that most of the pew owm- 
ers had given up their exemption from taxation. Pews were again 
assessed at five dollars. As the church needed repairs, the 
Trustees felt it wise to enlarge it.* 

The Trustees were empowered to employ a person to collect 
bills, clean the church and ring the bell. Mr. Shippen's salary 
was set at eight hundred dollars, the first step of a series of 


raises. 


At a meeting of pew owners, January 10, 1852, some re- 
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pairs in decoration and heating were voted. This meeting set a 
new principle: the time of the church services was to be deter- 
mined, not by the legal members of the Society, by the Trustees 
or by the pew owners. It was to be placed before the congrega- 
tion who actually attended the services, by the minister on the 
following Sunday. 

The papers of the Society were ordered collected and 
those of value to be put in a place of safety. 

The first step in breaking down pew ownership was taken 
at this meeting, when it was ordered that a notice be put up in 
the lobby inviting strangers to sit “in any pew in which there 
may be vacant seats." 4 

Mre Shippen!ts salary was now raised to one thousand dol- 
lars. © 

The Trustees! revort in 1853 gives us the first mention 
of libraries. It is onc nosed to raise taxes on pews to 12-1/2% 
in order to provide additions to the Sunday School and church li- 


oO 


braries. Libraries of this type in the early part of the last 


century were often the main source of books for the reading pub- 
Lic. S8omé of. the older Unitarian churches have libraries that 
are of value over fiety years after the purchasing of new books 
has ceased. It is vrobable that the libraries here referred to, 
were of great influence in keeping the members of the Society and 
their young people well informed. 


s report states that repairs to the church have been 


ts 


Th 
made, including papering and gas pipes. Two other improvements 
are needed. A new heating plant and a uniform system for trine- 


ming the pews. 
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It is proposed to again raise lir. Shippen's salary in 
order that he may marry if he choose. The question:.of expansion 
again ‘comes. up. The Trustees note the rapidly increasing popu-e 
lation of the city and sugce st that-a lot be secured for erecting 
a larger building either on Wabash Avenue or on one of the Cross 
Streets, some distance south of Washington Street. 

The Trustees recommend the election of two deacons to as- 
sist Mr. Shippen at communion. Another recommendation is that 
the pastor be again allowed to attend the May meetings in Boston. 
It has been noted that on the previous occasion his attendance 
there resulted in a great improvement in his sermons. 

There has been increased Humber s and an increase of week- 
ly attendance during the year,.+ 

In August of '55, the Trustees were authorized to enlarge 
the church building. It was voted that the enlargement "be un- 
dertaken by the Society ganereliy," * This meant that plans 
would be discussed in full meeting tonhand of by the Trustess. 
However, the Trustees were to raise the money by selling scrip 
sood for the purchase or rental of péws. 

In 1854, Mr. Shippen's salary was raised to twelve hundred 
dollars and the Trustees were given vermission to grant him leave 
of absence at their discretion.® 

The repairs on, and the enlargement of the church had 
only made congestion waren. Attendance had increased as rapidly 
as increased space and numbers were still mounting. 4 


+ 


"Our Church, before, was so comely, and we were so com- 
fortably provided for as to seats, and our affairs as a So- 
ciety seemed moving so harmoniously in all respects that 
the proposition to alter the then existing state of. thing 
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was not, on its first announcement, received with very 
general favor." 1 
Yet, the alterations resulted in an improved appearance 
to the church. The number of members of the Society increased 
as @ result. 


* 


In 1855, the policy of having good cheir music was adopt- 


ed. in that year two hundred and twenty five dollars was spent for 


music and the organist, Mr. H. Tucker, was given free pew rent 
for his services. * 

As early as April in 1854, a conmittee was appointed to 
look out for a suitable lot for building a new church. 

The committee reported back that they could find no suit- 
able lot. It was then: "Resolved, That for the interest of the 
Unitarian Cause, and for the prosperity of the Society, more 
church room ‘is needed, and the Society take imuediate measures to 
provide it." | 


It was also: "Resolved that it is expedient to build a 


church to accommodate not to oxeeed one thousand persons," 


A comm eles mc chosen with at least one person from each 


Givision of the city to secure a lot and to look “also upon the 
feeling among our neti in the west and north divisions of the 
city in regard to forming a new Society in the west division." 
so far only two Societies were contemplated. 

The committee reported on June 26, 10854, that while a lot 
vas found, it was not. recommended and that the present condition 
of the Society would not justify a division. It was then 

"Resolved, That this Society recognize the value of 
this church lot without improvements as a trust fund held 


for the uses and interests of Unitarians equitably and in- 
partially in each division of the city." ° 
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This was the step which eventually made eT Tae several Unitar- 
jan churches in the city. 

At the annual meeting in January, 1855, a committee was 
appointed to consiacer plans and estimates for enlarging the 
church. The music was put on an organized basis with a music 
committee in charge. 

: In February, the plans for enlargement were definitely 
accepted. Yet, in spite of the enlargement the Trustees reported 
in January 1806 that improvement had resulted in increased at- 
tendance and that the church had become so crowded that it was 
necessary to put in pews around the side walls. They felt, how- 
ever, that as long as the present edifice was such an attraction 
that the matter of a new church should be left in abeyance. 

One interesting note in their report is; "Events which 
have produced a change in the domestic relations of our Parson 
Will render it necessary that an enlarged allowance should be 
made him on his salary for the ensuing year." they propose six- 
teen hundred dollars.+ Soon afterwards they are paying him 
eighteen hundred dollars. 9 Five hundred dollars was appropriat- 
ed for mesic. 

The church was now aiding other Unitarian Societies. At 


the annual meeting in '57, it was "Resolved that a committee of 


three be appointed with whom our Pastor may refer all applications 


for and from sister societies or others before bringing the sub- 
jects before the society." 

Music bills had now advanced to $1,052.67 for the year 
and the pew holders began to complain. The question arose as to 


whether or not msic was included in the item "contingent expen- 
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The Trustees reported a balance in the treasury. The 
treasurer's office was now to become a salaried one. Since 1855 

-he had been receiving a commission of five per cent on all money 

collected.+ Shippen's salary was raised to two thousand dollars. 

However, all was not well. The Trustees had received 
several complaints about general management, about the music and 
its cost and about the minister. They answered all the complaints 
by pointing out that the Society was steadily increasing in num- 
bers and in influence; and that on the whole, the Society was to 


be congratulated and.encouraged because of its prospects. 


Their report stated: 


"That the time has arrived when the members comprising 
the First, and as yet only Unitarian Society in the City 
of Chicago should be divided and when a Society or that 
denomsnation should be formed in each Division of the ci- 
ty. | 


It was voted to appoint a committee to consider the ex- 
pediency of the sale of the church lot and the purchase of an- 
other lot or lots for the erection of one or more churches. o 

"as some dissatisfaction has been expressed in this So- 
ciety arising from the apparent neglect on the part of the Pastor 


" a committee was appointed to confer with 


of his social duties, 
him. 

The Trustees were ordered to petition the legislature for 
permission to sell the lot. This was necessary as the society 
held the land from the Canal Commissioners by special act of e 
legislature. 


On April evth, the committee on lots reported that at the 


time this church house was built sixteen years ago, it was con- 
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venient for the then residents. The church has finally obtained > 
strength and SUCCESS. There are now three divisions in the city 
which are widely separated and communicate with each other by 
frequently disabled bridges. A change was made necessary by the 
increase of members. Accommodations are already too limited. 
N w is the time to buy real’estate. Three church locations are 
needed. Chicago is an object of special attention owing to the 
westward migration which passes through and is influenced by ite 

It was then voted to form three Societies. The members 
living in the north and west sections should immediately organize 
themselves into societies. - 

In this connection there came a letter from the famous 
New York Unitarian minister, the Rev. Henry Whitney Bellows. 
This letter set up an ideal for the Society to follow. Mr. Bel- 
lows speaks of a recent visit to Chicago. He is impressed with 
its importance to the Unitarian cause in the northwest as the So- 
ciety is about to take measures not yet determined to increase 
its influence. He deems it his duty as a member of the board of 
the A..U. A., and a disinterested friend of the cause to offer 
some suggestions. 7 

He states that the church is ahead of other churches in 
the city as to the number in its ranks and as to those of ability, 
weight and influence. He says that the church has an advantage 
which cannot be too carefully watched and improved. The church 
can keep pace with the erowth of the city and maintain the su- 
periority of reputation and influence it now hase Bellows hopes 


that Chicago can be made the Boston of the northwest as a center 


of Liberal Christianity and that Chicago can do for Wisconsin, 
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Iowa, Minnesota and Illinois what Boston has done for Massachu- 
setts and New England. The church must strike boldly at once} 


It must immediately form several churches or the people will get 


accustomed to regarding one Unitarian Church as a natural propor-= 
tion of power and influence which Unitarian sentiment should have 
in a big city; and they "will settle down into a slothful and 
fateful content." They must at once "divide and conquer." They 
need at least three churches. New York Unitarianism is little 
more than a New England colony in the midst of a strange Dutch 
city. In Chicago, the church must be at home in the city. The 
churches must have none of the strangeness which keeps people 
away from Unitarian churches. 

In three years they should have six churches and they may 
have sixty in as many years and go far to control the whole reli- 
gious destiny of the northwest. The church has property worth 
seventy thousand dollars. If this is divided into equitable 
parts it will build two modest churches in the newer parts of the 
efty and furnish a lot for ground: 

"For another church in: the center of Chicago which 

should be the ambition of those residing in that region 

to make a noble, elegant and commanding structure, worthy 

of the dignity, authority and prominence of our faith in 

your community.....el think policy demands that one Uni- 
tarian church in Chicago should stand tty and up, proudly 

and unmistakably--the finest and noblést structure in 

your city=-a sign known and read of all men of your exis- 

tence, ability, generosity and self-sacrifice! I do not 
think the importance of this central church, the Cathedral, 

as it were, of Unitarianism in the northwest, can be over- 
~ tt 

ratede 

Beltows says that they have an experienced and capable 
minister, who will welcome new laborers.to..the.field. 1 


If this minister, Mr. Shippen, had remained, a large 


part of Bellows! dream might. have been realized. As it was, the 
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church was in the semieanarchy and short pastorates, for the next 
decade, were the rule. 

On May 27, 1857, Mr. Shippen wrote to the members of the 
Society, that information had reached him that his pastoral con- 
nections with the Society were no longer agreeable. As this Was 
vet mere rumor, he wished a frank and candid exvression from the 
Society. if he were to remain minister, he wished a six month's 
vacation from July first. "In view of the approaching. division 
of the Society, demanding three pastors, instead of one, I desire 
by absence to afford opportunity for inviting to your pulpit east- 
ern ministers." i 

Evidently his increase of salary from seven hundred to 
two thousand dollars was too much, or his social defects were too 
apparent. t- any rate, four days later, he believed it for the 
best interest of himself and the parish that he should resign.” 

At a meeting of May 27, 1857, it was “Resolved, That we 
desire Mr. Shinven to retain his Pantorel relations with this So- 
ciety." He was granted six months leave of absence, from July 
ist, but a committee was appointed to ask him about the expedien-= 
cy of shortening his term of absence. 0 

On June 10, Shippen's resignation was read and accepted. 
Dr. Dewey was asked to supply the pulpit. were this invitation 
to fail, the Trustees should seek out suitable ministers from the 
Hast. Reve Dr. Thompson of Salem, who still maintained his in- 
terest in the West, was to be asked to come in July. 

A resolution adopted the following January, introduced 


by S. S. Greeley, thanks Shippen for his services: 


"For the past eight years, during which time the Soci- 
ety has.risen.from.a.state.of.the.deepest..depression.to 
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its present prosperous condition; a result which we feel 
is mainly owing to the labors of Mr. Shippen in the cause 
of liberal Christianity among usi" 

While here, lire Shippen had been instrumental in organiz-~ 
ing the Western Conference in May 1852. For a time he was in 
charge of the "New Covenant," a Universalist paper. On July 1, 
1857, he accepted a call to succeed Edward Everett Hale at the 
Church of Unity, Worcester, Massachusetts. In later years, he 
became secretary of the American Unitarian Association (1870) and 

pastor of All Souls, Washington (1883). 

A resolution of the Society, under date of September 14, 
1857, states: "That we have listened with pleasure and satisfac- 
tion to the preaching of the Rev. George F. Noyes for several 
sabbaths past, and" they therefore, invite him to become their 
pastore i 

Upon accepting the call, September loth, he says: "The 
post is isolated and important! If we intend to make it a beacon 
of liberal Christianity in the West, we must, with God's. help, 
work together heart in hand." i 

On October 20, 1857, at the request ‘of Mr. Noyes, the 
Ministry-at-Large was formed. o 

By the time of the annual meeting of January 9, 1858, the 
Trustees could report that the Society was prosperous and that 
there was two hundred dollars in the treasury. It had been a 
trying year, one with a series of crises, but permanent good. 4 

They went so far as to say that, 

"No one in view of the results can doubt that the So- 

ciety has prospered under the ministration of our present 
Pastor. . The congregation was never before so large; the 


Sunday School is more prosperous than ever before--besides 
a Ministry-at-Large has been established which had (done) 
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and is doing a good work for our cause." 

Recommendations of the meeting were that Mr. Noyes be 
soon ordained as Pastor of the Society, and "that as soon as times 
permit, steps be taken to organize Unitarian Societies in the 
different Divisions of the City." i 

Appropriations included seven hundred dollars for music, 
three hundred dollars for the sexton and two thousand dollars for 
the pastor. 

lire Noyes was ordained by an ordination council at the 
church on March 5, 1808. e 

The appropriation for music noted above, was to have a 
great influence on the later history of the Society. Eventually, 
the question of musical expenses was to break down the system of 
pew ownership. 

The music committee, on March 25th, reported that seven 
hundred dollars was inadequate. They had engaged four singers at 
thirteen hundred dollars per annun. “he balance of the money was 
to be raised by subscription. The committee said that this was a 
smaller amount than is paid by “most of the prominent churches in 
the city." ° 

The pew holders objected to being assessed for music. 
Some said that according to the Articles of Association, every 
pew holder must consent to such a levy before it was valid. 


These objections were denied, but the motion to assess the pews 


was withdrawn and a substitute measure of collecting subscriptions 


was voted. 
‘Strong objections to this method were raised and so a 


committee was appointed to examine the constitution regarding 
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assessments. + 

At a meeting of April 3, 1858, the committee reported 
that the Society had a right to tax. The only Limitations on 
this power were that there wai three hundred dollar limit on 
valuation, a 12-1/2% limit on assessment and the necessity of a 
consent of the majority of pew owners. & On the acceptance of 
this report, a committee was appointed to examine the finances. . 

The original question of music was settled by the com- 
mittee,being limited to two hundred dollars above the original 
appropriation. 

The finance committee reported on April lOth. They found 
an outstanding debt to the choir of six hundred dollars, chiefly 


—_ 


from the previous year. ° 

The music committee had-.acted with utter disregard of 
sources of income. AS a result, pew owners grumbled and a new 
and more equitable pew valuation was forced. 

On June 24, 1858, deeds of land were voted to "Unity 
Church of North Chicago" and to "Blank Society of West Side.™ 
Pew holders, however, might continue in the original Society as 
long as they paid their taxes and assessments. ¢ 

This latter point was emphasized at the annual meeting of 
January 8, 1899, when it was voted that persons living in the 
North Division should remain members of the Society, unless they 


personally requested to withdraw, 
5 
At the same meeting it was reported that several members 


7 


of Unity Church had ceded their pews. The members of the West 
Division were doubtful about starting a church in 1859. o 


There had been some resistance to the assessment for m- 
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sic, although it had been intended to be in a spirit of compro- 
mise. The music committee, by disregarding the orders of the So- 
clety succeeded only in getting their appropriation reduced to 
three hundred dollars. 

That the pew owners had some right to complain, may be 
seen from the fact that the assessment now reached a high mark of 
twenty per cent. Pews in default were to be sold. This resulted 
in depriving the poorer members of the. Society from pew ownership, 
and so it was necessary to provide pews free of expense to those 
unable to afford them. 1 Merely another step toward breaking down 
pew ownership} 

lr. Noyes! one passionate interest was the Ministry-at- 
Large. Church regulations rankled his spirit. He resigned.in ill 
health, on January 2o, 1859. He speaks then of doing so after 
months of serious questioning and unrest. He says that when he 
left another profession to enter the ministry, he had the hope 


that he might have a "free church" where he could follow without 


reserve the guidance of his own convictions of truth and duty. 


rs 


his desire has grown upon him. He says that with feelings Like 
that he is not fitted for the post. His resignation is to take 
effect at the pleasure of the Society, or whenever they can se- 
cure a successor for him. e 

Noyes! was the last minister before the Civil War. With 
him ends the period of building the church. Hereafter, we are 
dealing with a fully matured institution, with its organized 
charities, its daughter churches and-its traditions. The church 
has met the challenge of a changing community and come out on top. 


It can now become institutionalized and more nearly static. After 


this, the church gradually becomes one of many in a big city. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE MINISTRY AT LARGE. 


Probably at no time in the history of the First Unitarian 
Society did it exert as much influence on the life of the city as 
in the years just before and at the beginning of the Civil War. 

The early veut 1088040 were ones of forming a society, 
trying to get a clear deed to the land, endeavoring, usually in 
vain,. to get settled ministers, and of clearing off debts. In 
its formative years the Society was dependent upon financial sup- 
port from the East and did not finally become firmly established 
as an independent, self-sustaining organization until the minis- 
try of Rev. Rush Shippen (1849=57). 

It was then that the Society became large, prosperous and 
stable. An indication of this is the doubling of the minister's 
salary in a decade from less than one thousand to two thousand : 
dollars. There were several reasons for this advance in status. 
One was the energy, stability and resourcefulness of the youthful 
minister; another the rising land values in the city; and a third 
the system of raising money by the taxation of pew holdings to 
meet current expenses, something which caused much controversy, 
but was very useful for that. period. 

Now, that the Society was large, prosperous and about to 
pive rise to two daughter churches, there was the question of how 
the First Unitarian Church might make itself a greater influence 
in the conmunity. The suggestion of Henry or Bellows that 
the Society make itself influential by having the finest and most 


peautiful building in the city, a sort of cathedral for the Uni-. 
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tarian Churches of the Middle West would have been one solution 
to the problem. Had this new building been located on Washington 
Street, the church might have had somewhat of the same prominence 
as Trinity in New York. On the other hand, if it had been moved 
further south it would have been in a location in later years, 
which would have been entirely out of keeping with its splendor. 
At any rate, it might have perished in the great fire, without 
the permanent results that the Ministry-at-Large had. 

The Ministry-at-Large, as adopted in this city, was a 
charitable organization, founded, supported and -controlled by the 
Church. It was started at the instigation of Rev. George F. 
Noyes, minister from 1857 to 1859. This type of organization was 
not originated by the Chicago Unitarians. trom the time when, in 
October 1822, a group of young men in Boston had gathered to con- 
sider means of providing religious instruction for the children 
of the poor, there had been nisi abedsontibastin. By iy gee 
there were at least a dozen organized in the various Unitarian a 
centers. They did much of the work now done by the organized 
charities and settlement houses of our large sities. 1 

one recent writer on the history of the Church, considers 
the Ministry-at-Large as something quite independent of the Church. 
However, the annual report for the year 1858 (given January 11, — 
1859) states that "The Ministry-at-Large is the child of this So- 
ciety," while the arbitration agreement of damages for the des- 
truction of the Church on November 25, 1859, states that it is 
supported by the First Unitarian Society. mide was, however, an 


autonomous organization which could be separated from this parti- 


cular church without changing its character. 
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The Ministry-at-Large meant a real outlay of money and 
effort for a church which, although now shedpebats, had only re- 
cently cleared itself of debt, which was to be weakened by being 
divided into three parts and which still had trouble in attempting 
to force pew owners to pay for church music. Then, too, there 
were plans for a larger and more expensive building. Certainly, 
the people of those days had financial courage. 

The money originally raised by the Church for the support 
of the Ministry-at-Large amounted to $1,585.01, besides ten gifts 
of garments, labor, etc. Bazaars brought in $1,424.75, while tab- 
leaux, picturing the various national groups then in the city, 
netted $185.25. 1 

Thus, in a matter of a little more than a year about 
three thousand two hundred dollars was raised largely from or by 
members of the First Unitarian Church. It was, moreover, at this 
very period that the Church was most active in raising money for 
‘other causes, notably the Orphans! Asylum and the Home for the 
Friendless. Inthe same year, five members of the Church, to- 
gether with one member of the Christian Connection, gave $2,900 
to Antioch College. Had not the Civil War intervened and the 
Church been unfortunate in its attempts to get a settled minister, 
it is likely that it would have become one of the most important 
institutions in the life of Chicago. 

The official beginning of the institution came at a meet- 
ing of the Society on October 20, 1857. "after a statement by 
Reve Mr. NoyeSe.eeee” it was resolved to establish "a Ministry- 
at-Large in the City of Chicago." NPre Je De Webster, Reve lire | 


Noyes and Mr. A. Carter, were appointed to be a constitution come 
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The circumstances relating to the actual establishment of 
the work of the Ministry-at-Large are at present unknown. It is 
probable that the start was made with volunteer workers and that 
a settled Minister-at-Large did not come until later. The start 
was evidently made toward the elose of 1857, probably within a 
few weeks after the arrival of lire. Noyes. Very early in its his- 
tory, it came under the charge of Mr. Hadley, who was known as 
the manager. 

By October of the Pirst year, 1858, a sunday School of 
two hundred children was progressing well as compared with the 
seventy five children in the Sunday school of the First Unitarian 
Church. There was an evening school, with pupils ranging from 
eight to forty years of age. This was operated six evenings a 
week and had an enrollment of one hundred and eighty, part of 
of whom were able to pay some tuition. e 

Another feature of the linistry was the sewing school. 
The carments were used for charitable purposes and thus furthered 


the general work of the organization. Between two hundred and 
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two hundred and fifty garments were given away, as well as one 
hundred and fifty pairs of shoes. 

It was quite natural that the Ministry-ateLarge should be 
interested in unfortunate children. Christmas parties and gifts 
were provided for large numbers. Children from the Reform School 
were entertained on a visit here. Between fifty and sixty child- 
ren were placed in permanent homes,. 

By far the most important part of the work was that of 


family visitation. There was an average of twenty-five calls 
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made each day; during the last three months of 1858, over fifteen 
Astle cats were made. Jobs were found for about one hundred 
and fifty men. 

The report goes on to say of the statistics: 

"They, are not strictly speaiting 'proceedings! nor are 


all of them spiritual in their nature. But they have all 
grown out of the benevolent ideas and beneficent acts of 


the Society. The Ministry-ateLarge is the child of this 
Society." oe 


Now that the new philanthropic enterprise was well estab- 
lished, it was decided to engage a full time Minister-at-Large, 
who should really serve as a minister, as well as a manager. The 
Church wrote to Dr. Livermore, editor of "The Christian Inquirer," 
the New York Unitarian journal, asking him if he knew "of a man 
who souad be got for the Ministry-at-Large." His reply stated that. 
"there is but one man big enough for the job, that is a black- 
smith, a Methodist." © This man was Robert Collyer, a Methodist 
lay preacher, who had recently been forced to withdraw from that 
body, because of heretical opinions and too close association 
with Unitarian abolitionists. 

Dr. Livermore had met Mr. Collyer some time before, at 
the First Church of Philadelphia. Dr. Livermore and Ir. Collyer 
had dined together at the home of the minister, Dr. William Henry 
Furness, a noted abolitionist. The impression made by lr. Collyer, 
then a young Yorkshire countryman, thirty six years of age, was 
so great that Dr. Livermore had kept him in mind for something of 
this sorte 

It was natural that the First Unitarian Society should 
call an abolitionist as liiinister-ateLarge. It had been started 


only twenty three years before, by a group which included anti- 
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‘slavery people. 1 It is lmown that Eli Bates, who often acted as 
moderator at meetings of the Society, was one of those most firn- 
ly opposed to slavery and all that went with it. Mr. Bates was 
an admirer of Abraham Lincoln and presented St. Gaudens! statue 


of Lincoln to the city. 


Collyer arrived in the city, February 24, 1859, and was 
joined by his wife and children two months later. From the begin- 
ning, he was treated as a minister, although he was unordained 
and still nominally a Methodist. On the second Sunday after his 
arrival, he was invited to preach and soon was preaching frequent- 
ly. Nr. Noyes, minister of the First Unitarian Church, received 
him cordially, and it was probably because of his presence that 
Mre Noyes felt able to resign soon afterwards, without fear of 
the disintegration of the Unitarian Society. 

Under Mr. Collyer, the Ministry-at-Large took on new in- 
portance and greater activity. He, like his predecessor, made 
his office in the building of the Church, until the destruction 
of the Church in November, 

The nature of Mr. Collyer's work may be seen in some ex- 
tracts from a letter written to Mr. Flesher Bland on JULY ke, 
1859 ¢ 


"The Ministry-at-Large," he writes, “is devoted to the 
poor-to their help in every possible way. I have a school 
for poor children on Sundays where I teach them all they 
can learn and reward them with clothes, shoes, flower seeds, 
etc. I have a night school in winter, free, and eight 
teachers; a day school in winter, also. Then I get homes 
in the country for poor destitute children, where they are 
taught some useful craft and are well schooled and started 
in life. I get places for hopeless men and women, and start 
them in life again after they have fallen down in despair. 
All the publicans and harlots are members of my parish-- 
when all the churches turn them out and they are lost to 
society, I am here to help them to themselves and to Gode 
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I visit prisons and get the deserving, or those that de- 
sire to do well, into good places when they come out, or 

if it is better, get them out. No doubt, I am busy--just 
as I sit down to write this I have been out (nine at night }) 
to get a poor woman an extension on two pawn tickets--to 
read and pray with a young man in consumption (preached 

his funeral sermon since) and to buy meat, bread and sugar 
for a woman quite sick and destitute, with a drunken hus- 
band. I am kept going by the Unitarian Church, a very rich 
Society for which I have been preaching in the lack of a 
pastor for eight weeks. I need not be other than a MMeth- 
odist to be their Minister-at-Large, but I am from convice 
tion on the liberal side. We have started a new church to 
which I am preachinge-I will tell you more about it as it 
grows. At present, they are about to build a new church 
and expect me to be the pastor. If to be that I have to 
give up my present grand field among the poor, I shall 
think twice about it, and not accept afterwards." 1l 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale, years later, at the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the Western Conference, recalled that Mr. Collyer, 
at this time, had a Mission Chapel. iihere this was located we do 
not knowe 

in this work he was greatly aided by Mrs. Collyer. She 
often helped to clean and dress the children he picked up. On 
one occasion, she took a sick prostitute into her house and took 
care of her until she got well. 2 

By July he had made quite an effect on the people of the 
parish and an item in the "Christian Register," notes their ap- 
proval of him. © After the resignation of lire Noyes, he preached 
whenever supplies from Boston failed. On ethan eecastonsy tu 
‘sometimes exchanged with ministers in the Middle Weste 

By the time MY e Collyer arrived, the people of the North 
Church, now known as Unity Church, decided to get their organi- 
zation going. They rented a small Baptist Chureh and started 
meetings with ir. Collyer acting as pastor. The original members 


were all members of the First Unitarian Society. The first sere 
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vice was held on the last Sunday of May 1859. For several months 4 
Mr. Collyer did most of the preaching, but the ministers who vi- 
sited the First Unitarian Church often preached for an afternoon. 
Soon thi church building, which held two hundred and fifty, was 
filled. New families were constantly being added. By August 
20th, the Society was going well enough to warrant buying a lote 
A building costing four thousand dollars and seating about four 
hundred and fifty people was dedicated on Christmas eve. 

Mre Collyer now planned to spend all, instead of only a 
part of his time, on the Ministry-at-Large. Unfortunately, for 
the people of the First Unitarian Church, Unity Church insisted 
on keeping Collyer and making him their regular minister. He 
hesitated, stating that he doubted his own fitness. This ques- 
tion was referred to Dr. Kliot of St. Louis, Dr; Hosmer of Buf- | 
falo, Dr. Bellows of New York, and Dr. James Freeman Clarke of 
Boston. They all told him to accept the position at Unity. Lt 
was arranged that he should remain Minister-at-Large, but that the - 
active work should be turned over to assistants. + 

One woman assistant was placed in active charis. but ir. 
Collyer continued to spend a large part of his time in the work. 


He continued serving both churches until the spring of 1862, 


In June 1860, when a cyclone devastated Iowa, it was 
quite natural that the Minister-eate-Large should be greatly in- 
terested in relief measures. When the Chicago Board of Trade or- 


seanized a relief committee, lir. Collyer.went to Iowa as field q 


agente He states that it was his position as Minister-at-Large 
which caused the committee to choose him. 


On January 5, 1861, the Trustees of the First Unitarian 
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Society reported: "We are glad to be able to report that the wt 
terprise of the Ministry-at-Large is in successful operation, and 
that no charity of the day stands higher in public favor and es- 
teem." 1 

In a letter dated February 1, 1861, Mr. Collyer says, 

"T have plenty to do and plenty of robust health to do 
it. The winter is my busy time and keeps me full handed. 
This winter we have three schools open and I have done a 
good deal for the poor--and a good deal for Kansas....." # 

In June, 1861, Rev. Charles Thomas of New Orleans, became 

pastor of the First Unitarian Church. Now that there was again 

a settled minister, Mr. Collyer was free to extend his Ministry- 
ateLarge to Civil War fields. When the news of Fort Sumpter - 
reached Chicago on April 14, 1861, there was great excitement all 
over the city. Mr. Collyer addressed a large audience in front. 
of the Court House, stating that as a minister he could not pere-e 
sonally besone a soldier, but that he would give a hundred dol- 
lars in gold to a good man who would take his place. The man who 
accepted was killed at the battle of Lookout Mountain. 

Mr e Collyer now was in constant demand, for speaking at 
public rallies, organizing women's nursing corps, meeting with 
groups of citizens for organizing relief, etc. Within a few 
months, Rev. Heyry W. Bellows, minister of All Souls! Church in 
New York, and one of the leaders in the Sanitary Commission move- 
ment , sent for Mr. Collyer to come to Washington to aid in the 
work there. This Commission was given official status as a "Conm- 
mission of Inquiry,and Advice in Respect to the Sanitary Interests 
of the United States Forces." Henry W. Bellows became president 
of the Commission. This organization had almost complete charge 


of the health of the army and also had entrusted to it the care 
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of the wounded. 

At first Mr. Collyer worked with Army of the Potomac and 
in the camps about Washington. ; 

After several weeks, he returned to Chicago, but left im- 
mediately for the army in Missouri, where he undertook the work 
of health inspection. While in this state, he worked under Dr. 
Eliot of Ste Louis. During this a my period, he wrote something 
about conditions for the Chicago “Tribune.” 

After the capture of Fort Donelson in February, 1862, he 
again left to take care of the sick and wounded. In April, he 
went on a@ nursing expedition to Pitteburah Landing. About this 
time he resigned as Minister-at-La ge, feeling that what time he 
could give to church work should be used for building up Unity 
Church, 

This ended the importance of the Ministry-at-Large. iiss 
BE. P. Newcomb was Minister-at-Large for a time. 

Internal difficulties prevented much attention being paid 
to the legally independent charity. The Trustees of the Society, 


on January 13, 1866, called attention to the 
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"failing condition of the Ministry-at-Large, organized by 
and heretofore supported by your liberality. That insti- 
tution has been obliged to suspend its labors, for the lack 
of funds, even to meet current expenses. This is a sad 
comment on us as a church, and a denomination, particular- 
ly as there is no other organized charity in this city, 
where we can as a denomination be fairly and equally recog- 
nized and represented."™ 


| | 
Due to the efforts of Mr. F..®. Fisher and Mr. C. He Ge 
Mixer, the mission school had been kept open until the previous 


Cc 


July, but even this had to be closed for lack of teachers, 
In January, 1867, the Trustees reported: 


"The estimated expnense of the Ministry-at-Large is 
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five thousand dollars. This will be really no expense to 
our congregation for this sum or more is now given by its 
members to other societies for distribution in charities 
and otherwise in the direction in which would be spent by 
the Ministry-at-Large. And yet, the advantage of having 
such an organization dependent on and controlled by you 
cannot be too strongly urged. It would bring us in direct 
contact with our Christian duty to our fellowmen.and would 
interest us all in that duty. The Ministry-ateLarge is at 
present organized under a charter granted by the Legisla- 
ture of Illinois and waits not on your action, and asks of 
you only those sums you are accustomed as individuals to 
give to other societies to accomplish a work which it can 
do for you better than any other organization." 1 


In April, 1867, the Society appointed a comnuittee to plan 
for carrying on the work, 

By 1869, the society felt that they need only appoint.a 
charity committee. & 

In 1870, even this was dispensed with. The work of the 
Ministry-ate-Large was gradually taken over by Unity Church. lHhir. 
Collyer rented a room in a poor neighborhood and started Unity 
Mission. The main activity was to care for children during the 
day while their parents were,at work. ‘the children were bathed 
and fed and their clothing was repaired. Unity Mission became 
Elm Street Mission, and by the will of Eli Bates, a permanent 
House was erected. This is known as Eli Bates! House. ° 

Eli Bates! House is now a typical social settlement near 
the end of a "dead-end" street (Elm Street), in the northwest 
side of the city. It is largely in an Italian (Sicilian) comm- 
nity, doing an excellent work in building up the morale of the 
community in which it is located. Among other activities it spon- 
sors a flourishing organization of the unemployed. Fi is a neces- 
sity in its own community, but it is far from having the city- 


Wide importance that the original liinistry-at-Large had. 
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The choice of Robert Collyer as llinister-at-Large was to 
some extent unfortunate for the First Unitarian Society which 
sponsored it. A man, who was less of a preacher and more strict- 
ly a welfare worker, might have remained with the Ministry-at- 
Large and have built it up as an auxiliary to the First Unitarian 
Society. As it was, Mr. Collyer's work at Unity Church caused 
the Ministry-at-Large to gravitate in that direction rather than 
remaining attached to the First Unitarian Society. 

Since then, the First Unitarian Society has never been as 
active in community welfare. But, possibly, the iiinistry-ate 
Large gave encouragement to our modern system of settlement houses 
and welfare organizations; liiss Jane Addams, speaking before the 
Winter Gonference of the League for Industrial Democracy in 1930, 
said that she and her colleague derived the idea of Hull House 
‘from missions which already existed in the city. 

One unforeseen benefit of Mr. Collyer's Ministry-at-Large 
was that he was able to supply the pulpit of the First Unitarian 


Church at several times of crisis. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE PERIOD OF UNCERTAINTY 


The era in which the Ministry-at-Large flourished was one 
of great internal difficulty for the church. In spite of favor- 
able prospects and high salary offers, it was almost impossible 
to get a suitable minister. A list of some of those called will 
show how great the difficulty was. 

Mre Noyes resigned at the end of January, 1859. 1 Less 
than a month later, a letter from Rev. Horatio Stebbins of Port- 
land, Maine, states that, although he appreciates the importance 
of the position, he feels it necessary to decline the call.” 

At the beginning of March, Rev. Charles H. Brigham of 
Taunton, Massachusetts, writes that he will preach in May while 
on a journey to St. Louis and St. paul, but it must be distinctly 
understood that he will not accept a call. In April, Mr. Staples 
of Milwaukee, who is arranging for the Western Conference offers 
Dr. George W. Briggs of Salem, Massachusetts, as a supply for one 
Sunday. He names two others who would like to supply. 

= Reve A. D. Mayo of Albany agreed to supply, ° but he can- 
celled his engagement owing to business at Antioch College.® 
William F. Alger of Swampscott, Massachusetts, felt that he Was 
too bound up with his local work to leave even during the sun- 
mer. ‘ Mr. Baldwin of Fon du Lac, Wisconsin, offered to supply 


although the question of getting a substitute for his own pulpit 
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was most difficult. l 
| Other correspondence of the time is quite similar. No 
ree cared to candidate and few to supply. & Robert Collyer tried 
to use his influence to aid in getting preachers, o He helped to 
get supplies by exchanging with other ministers. ¢ James Freeman 

Clarke furnished a list of ministers and tried to help. ° 

Rev. Martin W. Willis of Nashua, New Hampshire, was the 
only one who was willing to come... Although well recomnended, he 
was for some unknown reason, quite unacceptable, 

To make matters worse, the church building was severely 
damaged by the falling of the walls of the New lusic Hall, which | 
was then being constructed next to it. This occurred November 
25, 1859. © The owners of the hall and the Society agreed to ar- 
bitrate the matter of damages. 

The salary now offered was very large for the time. They 
offered Rev. Horatio Stebbins thirty five hundred dollars per 
year. But as they expected the Society to increase under his min- 
istry, they would soon pay him more. They would send him five 
nundred dollars in‘advance. ’ This was in July, 1860. But even 
this otfer did not get them a minister of the type they wanted, 
even when accompanied by a plea from Robert Collyer. 

At their annual meeting of Jamary 14, 1860, the Trustees 
reported that there had been many causes of weakness and some 
for congratulation in the Society. 

"The monetary convulsion of 1859 has continued to ef- 

fect our city disastrously up to the present time and our 
Society, in common with other interests, has suffered from 


its continued pressure during the whole of the past year." 


There were other causes of depression for the Society. 
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From one fourth to one third of the congregation had gone with 
Unity. Mr. Noyes had resigned. There had been some supplies. 


"During all the remaining Sundays of the year, services 
of preaching have been had in the morning only, Rev. R. 
Collyer officiating. We cannot but here congratulate the 
society, upon the fact of having so excellent and efficient 
a Minister-at-Large in our.midst. Without his timely aid, 
owing to the distance of most of the clergymen of our de- 
nomination, and the great difficulty of procuring them, we 
should have been obliged, for a considerable portion of 
the time, to have closed our church and left our people to 
scatter, without the ties of a permanent Religious Home." 


Although a Sunday School at Unity Church has taken away 
some of the children, the one at this church has increased in 
numbers: and interest. On July 5rd, money was collected for a 
Boneres picnic excursion to Evanston. - This picnic included the 
sunday schools of the First and Unity Societies and of the. Minis- 
try-ateLarge 

On October end, a collection had been made for the Sunday 
school to be “expended for library, catalogues, the Sunday School 
Gazette, lesson books, etc." © 

The result of improvements to the church building was that 
the Trustees had been obliged to borrow money. There was still a 
great deal of scrip still unredeemed. On January 1, 1857, it ‘ae 


amounted to $1,970.00, plus two hundred dollars interest. 
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The Rev. Horatio Stebbins had been the only one who had re- 
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ceived a definite call so far and he had declined. The Trustees 
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were trying to get men of the highest caliber to preach here.® 


The Trustees recommended the purchase of a lot for a new 


building to be erected "at some early day." 
The process of reducing the church debt was begun on Jan- 
uary 238, 1860, when Mr. Beecher and Mr. Burr gave up, as a dona- 


tion, their scrip, which amounted to one: hundred and fifty dol- ° 
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“ars and one hundred dollars, fespectively. 

The Society now included an item of three thousand dol- 
lars for a minister in its obtinate for the year. 

In July, 1860, the treasurer resigned, because of diffi- 
culty in making collections. His resignation was: refused and a 
deputy was appointed to assist him. 1 Things were going from bad 
tO WOrsée ps 

At this juncture, it was decided to take the ladies inte 
the councils of the Society. Accordingly, when a committee was 
appointed to see about getting a new pastor and a new church 
building, on January 5, 1861, the Trustees were instructed to ap- 
point five ladies on the committee. * 
At the annual meeting later in January, the Trustees re-. 
ported that there had been many Supplies. Bills had been prompt-= 
ly paid and more than half the outstanding scrip had been re- 
deemed. Yet, an outstanding note for one thousand dollars was 
overdue, In order that they might sell the church land, they 
were trying to get a clear deed from the governor. ° Here we 
see that things were going well, except for the defaulted note. 


At an adjourned meeting, January 26, 1861, the building 
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committee reported that there was not enough enthusiasm for a 


new church to warrant the erection of one at the present time. © 
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Yet, Mr. Burr offered a donation of land for a new edifice. 

The old trouble over the expense of church music had re- 
sulted in a new valuation of pewse-this, at the very time when 
pews were, in fact, ceasing to have any value at all. Pews were 
now raised to valuations ranging from one hundred to seven hundred 


and fifty dollars, with two free pews. But assessments were now, 
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at least (technically) limited to ten per cent. 1 


The members now began to despair of doing more than to 
keep the Society together. Accordingly, some attempted on Febru- 
ary 16, 1861 to rescind the action authorizing the formation of a 
West Side Society. After discussion, the motion was tabled. < 

The year 1861, according to the Trustees, began with "a 
period of great despondency in the affairs of the Society." The 
congregation was much reduced in numbers; its revenues were 
crippled and every month made things worse. 

"the Rev. Mr. Collyer, often came to our relief and 

was ever ready to aid us, so far as his other engagements 
permitted, and as a last resort, rather than to close the 
church, lay services,were for several Sabbaths, performed 
by members who kindly lent their aid=-but all this fell 
so far short of our wants, that, one by one, the congre- 
gation dwindled away, till there was literally but two or 


three to meet together." 9 


Then came the Rev. Charles B. Thomas of New Orleans. His 


journey north had been necessitated by his opposition to seces- 


sion and Chicago was a Union city where he might stay during the 
War. 

He preached for four Sundays and then was called. His 
salary was set at two thousand dollars for the first year, two 
thousand five hundred dollars for the second and three thousand 
dollars thereafter. * 

He was called June 15, 1861, less than two months after 
Fort Sumter, It was "Resolved----that in the advent of Reve Mr. 
Thomas ne the Society, in this day of our extreme need, we recognize 


a timely and providential aid and intervention for the preserva- 


tion of our parish." The resolution states that "conscience and 


patriotic duty" have enabled Mr. Thomas to make the sacrifice and 


come here, 
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When Mr. Thomas came here, the puLldine was closed for ™ 
repairs. 1 It was re-opened on July cord. 

The Trustees, in January, 1862, said that the Society was 
growing fast, but that the pastor could not do everything alone. 
They added: 

"Tt is lamentable in these days, when liberal Chris- 

tianity is everywhere spreading, that this church, which 
was among the earliest established in Chicago, should be 
now dragging its slow length along, instead of ranking 
first among the many flourishing churches in the city." < 

The church was still not large enough. The question 
whether to build a new-°one or not, was solved by a fire in May, 
1862. The congregation met in the building of St. Paul's Univer-. 
salist Ghar dhs o although the Wabash Avenue M. E. Church offered 
its building. ¢ 

The committee on a new building recommended that it have 
connected with it a study and office for the pastor, a pastoral 
library, a reading room with a choice and full supply of religious 
literature, as well as prover accommodation for its benevolent 
labors (Sic}) and social intercourse. "Our people are scattered 
throughout the south and west division of the city." Everybody 
comes to the center, they said. In addi ion to this, the church | 
already has a lot there .° Yet, the Church decided to move south 
to Wabash Avenue, north of Hubbard Street. 

The plans:-included a large basement with room for school 
rooms, an office and the Ministry-at-Large. The enureh proper was 
to be built first and the parish house was to be added later. The 


corner stone was laid April 9, 1865, the basement occupied in Oc- 


tober and the building was dedicated November end. a 
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The land was donated by lir. Burr on the following condi- 


tions: 


1. That a church should be built there or elsewhere with- 
in a year. 


2. "That the doctrine taught in said church shall be gen- 
uine Unitarian Christianity, i.e. doctrine involving a 
distinct recognition of the divine authority and mission 
of Jesus Christ." 


. 


3. That the pews were to valued, not to exceed the total 
value of the building, but that four thousand dollars 
worth of pews, not of the highest price, were to be rent- 
ed at a price not to exceed twenty five dollars per year 
each, "the desire being to retain said pews for the bene- 
fit of young men and mechanics and those who have small 
means." 
4. If these conditions were not fulfilled, the land was 
to revert to Mr. Burr or his heirs or was to be purchased 
by the Society. l 

In June, 1862, for the second time, a matter was to be 
settled by the congregation after the service. This time it was 
the question of what service book should be used. & The effect 
of this probably was that the women could vote on the question. 

In September, Mr. Burr gave the Society two years to con- 
plete the church building. 9% 

As subscriptions were not coming in rapidly enough, the 
Trustees were authorized in December to borrow ten thousand dol-- 
lars by mortgage for constructing the new church. # They were 
also permitted to sell the original lot except for the east twen- 
ty feet for fifteen thousand dollars. 

Improved conditions were reported at the annual meeting 
in 1863. United support was asked for "the able ministrations of 
our beloved Pastor, Rev. Mr. Thomas." The old building was to be 


used until July,1863. Property rights in it were largely de- 


stroyed by the forfeiting of twenty five pews for arrears in pay- 
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tient of assessments. 
The —* Church was destroyed by fire, March 22, 1863. 
The insurance money on the organ and bell was used to aid in the 
building of the organ for the new church, 1 
By January 9, 1862, the outstanding scrip had been re- 
duced to two hundred and fifty dollars. On January cord, the 
treasurer reported that a voluntary ("arbitrary") assessment had 
paid off the floating debt of the church. Financially, the So- 
ciety was regaining its old nwikebrity. 
There was, however, a deficit, but this was due to unex- 
pected exvenses in paving the streets. 
The Society was now Worshiping in the "Lecture Room" of 
the new Church, the "Church of the Messiah." 
Everything seemed to be going well, until April, 1864. 
On the 17th of that month the Trustees 
"Resolved, that Charles B. Thomas, ‘who has been act- 
ing as Pastor of the First Unitarian Society. of Chicago, 
having violated the Laws of God and Society and thereby ee 
become unworthy of the name of a Christian man, 
Therefore, We, the Trustees, in the name of the Soci- 


ety, declare his connection with this Socie vidos, Acasa ve oe ~ 
to be dissolved." 


On the following Sunday, Rav. Robert Laird Collier preach- 
ed. This Mr. Collier was a British clergyman, who was quite un- 
used to Unitarian forms of worship. He was later to become pastor 
of the Society. Mr. Thomas evidently had left the city at once, 
for the Trustees say on June 2lst, in writing to Mr. Thomas, “we i. 
were not aware till recently, where a letter would reach you." 
Sunday services were discontinued from the end of June, . 
1864, until the end of January 1865. ‘the church building was OC- 


cupied by a Baptist Society which for rental had only to pay the 


. ane, —, = 
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salary of the sextone 

The annual meeting of 1865 urged that services be resumed. 
In March, at a meeting where the ladies were also present, the. 
Society voted to call Robert Laird Collier. ‘The members and la- 
dies signed a written request to that effect. 1 He did not come 
at the time. 

As subscriptions had slowed up, the Trustees were author- 
ized in July to porrow ten thousand dollars, in addition to the 
fifteen thousand already borrowed. © 

The ladies were again yecoenised when six of them were 


appointed to aid the Trustees in planning the furnishing of the 


ba 


| ~ day 
new church, ° 


Throughout 1865, there were no regular Sunday services of 
the Society. Robert Collyer preached every evening but these 
were not considered “regular Sabbath services." One reason for 
the delay was that the new church had been built on insecure 
foundations and that the tower had sunk more than two feet in a 
few months. It was necessary to put in foundations to a great 
depth /and to remove the tower. 

In January, 1866, the Trustees reported that they were 
trying to get a minister. This was the time when, as has been 
mentioned before, the Ministry-at-Large had to suspend labors. 

Reve Robert Laird Collier was again given a call on Feb- 
ruary 10, 1866. = This time he accepted. ° Robert Collyer 
preached in the evenings until April. 

The Building Committee reported at. the annual meeting in. 
1867 that the Church had at last been put on good foundations. 


The edifice, when completed would not be “surpassed in convenience, 
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beauty and taste by any in the country." 1 

_ On Easter in 1866, Robert Laird Collier was installed as 
minister. By this time the building was so far completed that 
the andi torium ‘could be used. With Collier's ministry there be- 
gan a period of the greatest prosperity it had ever known. For 
ten years, the affairs of the Society had been in a chaotic state, 


now, at last, the members might unite to build an influential and 


lasting Unitarian movement in the city. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE CHURCH OF A METROPOLIS 


Chicago had changed considerably from the days when the 
Church was started. In 1856, the women of the town had presented 
Miss Martineau with prairie flowers picked, probably, from what 
in recent years has been called "The Loop." Now, in 1866, Chica- 
go was a city of nearly two hundred thousand population. It now 
had factories, department stores and stockyards. The population 
was no longer of New England stock. The Irish and French Canadi- 
ans had come in large numbers, but most nations were represented 
here. 

In one year, 1864, six thousand buildings costing $4,°%/00,- 
QO00.00 had been erected. Railroads from all over the middle 
west now centered here and Chicago ceased to be even a semi-sta- 
bilized commnity. In two years, the settled area of the city 
doubled. 

Under these conditions, it is small wonder that the So- 
ciety felt that its social work would by itself be of small a- 


vail. Robert Laird Collier was one of the first to see the advi- 
sability of a non=sectarian city-wide system of social welfare 
organizations. 

From the time he came here, Mre Collier plunged into this 
type of work. By attending the meeting of the Chicago Unitarian 
Gonference at Geneva in 1870, he spoke of the Chicago Aid and Re- 
lief Society, which occupied much of his attention. He thought 

fy | : : : 
that there need not be a single suffering man or woman in the ci- 


ty, and also, that the church should preach to the rich and make 


eR 


wo Tan 


them do the great work by giving their financial support. 

His ultimate goal was charity supported by taxes. 

lire Collier believed in building up the Sunday school "as 
the Nursery of the Church." A great deal of time and attention 
was spent on developing it. Until the fire in '71 it went well. 
Then it almost wholly disappeared for a time. 


One more effort was made to revive interest in the Min- 


istry-at-Large,- but this failed. In January, 1367, the Trustees 
noted the changing conditions in the city. , 


"Our people have gathered tog gether with rapidity but 
with many and various peculiar Lt4Gccccestd some respects, 
difference of ovinion as to the mode and manner of worship, 
many strangers to each other and all with more or less | 
pre judice of education and habite-our pastor even from an- 
other denomination 


They felt that increased personal interest in the Sunday 


school and Ministry-ateLarge would bring about unity of feeling 


and action. ~~ 


Mire Collier soon asked the Society to take up occasional 


4 
collections for worthy objects, — as the American Bible Soci- 


| g 
ety, the Unitarian Sunday School Society, denominational educa- 


tion, the Ministry: y-at-Large and the home Sunday school. o 
qj 
As to the internal organization, there was some discus- 
sion. A "churchly" organization was formed with deacons, deacon- 


esses and a committee on spiritual affairs. The growth of “nigh 


church" and "low church" groups necessitated the use of two types 
of services; a simple one in the morning, one "as full as the 
service book will allow" in the evening. 

trom this time on, for nearly nalf a century the Society 
had week-day educational meetings of various tyves. In 1866, 


weekly meetings were started for the study of the scriptures. 4 
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A Liberal Christian League was started in 1866, with Rob- 
ert Collyer as president. i Evidently the First Unitarian Soci- 
ety did not belong, as the Committee on Churchly Organization in 
January of the next year, was “enstructed to.consider if anything 
can be done to cause a closer union of the liberal elements in the 
city." In April, they reported that a general organization of 
liberal and independent Christian churches had been effected. Me 

One of the early accomplishments of R.LeCollier's minis- 
try the liquidation of the church debt. On January 26, 1868, the 
sum of $30,625.00 was subscribed for this purpose.® 

With a new building and no debt, the Church seemed: des- 
tined to go far. By the time of the next annual meeting, after 
the payment of all current expenses, there was a balance of 
9066.c/ in the treasury. 

News of the financial state of the Society soon spread to 
other cities. Although the Society had decided "that it is the 
sense of this meeting that this Society should have for its choir 
the best musical talent that its financial condition will allow," 
4 the members felt optimistic enough to promise large donations 
to worthy causes. 

At the request of President Hosmer of Antioch, five hun- 
dred dollars was voted for that school and the Society was to aid 
An raising twelve thousand dollars in the city to establish a 
professorship. One thousand dollars was recommended as a dona- 
tion £0 the American Unitarian Association in addition to the 
amount already raised that year. Of these pledges, the five hun- 
dred dollars for Antioch was filled with difficulty and onky 


two hundred and sixty five dollars was raised for the American 
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Unitarian Association. 1 


.In March, 1871, President Hosmer made a personal appeal 
to the Trustees to raise money for Antioch. The school had been 
able to hold its commencement the previous year only through the 
aid of Chicago money. The matter was referred to the pastor, Mr. 
Collier. But for unseen events, this Society might have taken 
over the partial support of Antioch as one of its regular activi- 
ties. The great fire of 1871, while leaving the church building, 
destroyed the cat on, Antioch must look elsewhere for aid. 

Pew ownership was still further breaking down. In 1868, 
pews were opened to the general public, without charge, five 
minutes after the service began. < The next year, the Trustees 
pointed out that few pew owners attended the evening meetings and 
recommended that pews be free to every one at the evening services. 
The matter had not been definitely settled when the next pastor, 
a. life-long "free seat" advocate came. 


The one remaining link of the Ministry-at-Large to the 


' Society was the Ladies Industrial Society. In 1868, concerts 


was voted to give two-thirds of the proceeds of the concerts to 
the Ladies Industrial Society and to retain the other third for 
church musice 

After fifteen years of planning, the West Side society 


was finally started in 1869. Although a number of families had 


joined the new Society, the increase in attendance was very 
marked. But this was not altogether a gain as there were young 
people who did not rent pews. 


For several years the question of regular collections had 
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been agitated. It was finally settled, for the time being, by 
the opposition of lir. Collier. 

The Society in 1871 felt itself very prosperous. Mr. 
Collier's salary was raised from three thousand to five thousand 
dollars. March brought with it a decision to raise ten thousand 
dollars for a parsonage. 

The great fire of October 9, 1871, destroyed most of the 
city. Unity Church was destroyed. Many of the residences of the 
members of the First Unitarian Society went with it. The Church 
building was on the edge of the burned area and was saved only by 
dynamiting the surrounding buildings. 

Before the flames were out, the building was turned over 
as a relief station to the Chicago Relief and Aid Society. 1 two 
weeks later, Unity Church was given the use of the building and 
it was decided to hold joint services. 

The next report of the A. U. A. showed that relief in 
Chicago had been the principal item of expense that year. More 
money came in than was needed. The Unitarians set up a committee 
of the four local pastors to administer aid. The British Unitar- 
ian Churches sent over twelve thousand dollars. As some of the 
money was left over, the committee offered the First Unitarian 
society one thousand dollars to establish an Hnglish Memorial 
Parish Library. This was refused, the Society requesting that 
some other use be made of the moneye ° 

"Members of the society were scattered in all directions, 
and so it was deemed expedient to sell the church building for 


business purposes." ¢ The property was advertised for sale and 


within six weeks of the fire had been sold for eighty thousand 
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The Church met for worship in the building formerly used 


by the Calvary Presbyterian Church, then in Bryant and Stratton's 


School and finally in Martin's Hall. Business meetings were 


held at the parsonage. 


The new church building, a handsome structure known. as 
the "Church of the Messiah," was begun in 1872 and completed in 
1873. ‘The church’ cost $89,190.00. 

| While the Church was being built, Mrs. Mary Price Collier 
died. It was then voted to build a chapel as a memorial to her, 
The basement’ of the church and the chapel were afterwards of 
great use in the kindergarten and extension use of the church. 

The parsonage was completed about the same time and in 


1875 “now stands furnished a very handsome structure." ¢ 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH 


From 1875 to 1909, the Church of the Messiah at Michigan 
Avenue and <érd Street was one of the outstanding church struc- 
tures of the city. Here,’ under the able ministries of Robert 
Laird Collier, Brooke Herford, David N. Utter, William Wallace 
Fenn and William Hanson Pulsford, the Society led an even-temper- 
ed existence, with very few "hi gh-lights" and no real period of 
depression. Except for a kindergarten, there was little that the 
Church, as an organization, did of a community nature, Indivi- 
duals in it, according to. the Christian Register, contributed to 
‘social settlements and charitable enterprises, Some helped to 
build up and to finance the Chicago Liberal Sunday School Union, 
the Western Sunday School Association, and many other denomina- 
tional and semi-denominational activities. From this center, ac- 
tivities were extended all over the middle west. The development 
of a downtown Unitarian headquarters, with Bible classes and lec- 
tures amounted in fact, to the restoration of a Unitarian Society 
in the business district. 

The records, reports and correspondence of this period have, 
to a large extent, been scattered. To learn about the period one 


needs to read those documents now lost, except for printed copies, 


together with the files of the Christian Register and, after 1878, 
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ToL “Uniteli. 
Mr. Collier always took. an active part in the meetings of 
the American Unitarian Association and of the Western Conference, 


Often, he injected a bit of his rare humor into the meetings, and 
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at times, which was at least once during the meeting, was called 
to order for it by the chairman. 

Mr. Collier was given a two month's leave of absence in 
July, 1874. There, he became ill and sent in a letter of resig- 
nation. He stated that his medical advisor had ordered him td do 
this. The resignation was accepted regretfully, to take effect 
september 1, 18774, ~ rc 

The resolution adopted in appreciation of lip. Gollier's 

services says that among other things, he had been "the leader in 
all our enterprises pertaining to the welfare of our Church." @ 

For a few months the Rev. J. F. Dudley. supplied. Then, a 
minister recommended by the former pastor was called. This was 
the Rev. Brooke Herford of Manchester, England. 4 

On the advice of. Robert Collyer, Mr. Herford came :first 
for a trial period of three months. He was then called as regu- 
lar pastor. Ina letter of acceptance, he states that there mst 
be a definite understanding that if, at the end of six years, he 
wishes to return to England, he shall be free to do so without 
the least feeling on the part of the congregation that so early 


9 return is unreasonable or uniaire 
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“Seats shall be rented for the werntec ‘aervies only, and 


© 
be absolutely free (and not merely thrown open on sufferance) for 


the evening service, with an offeratory (collection) each even- 


In case this weakens the renting value of the,seats, he 
is willing to accent a smaller guaranteed income. 4 


lire Hertford was at this time forty five years of age, 


with a long preaching record in England behind him. He had been 
. — 
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editor of the "Unitarian Herald," and pastoral tutor at the Home 
Missionary College. While in Ghicago he was in great demand as 

-a lecturer and made the Unitarian society known throughout the ci- 
ty as a place of great intellectual achievement. Mir. Herford aid- 
ed in starting the "Pamohlet Mission," later known as "Unity," by 
promising to contribute articles. In March, 1878, the Board of 
Managers of the Western Conference, including Mr.. Herford, at- 
tempted to get James Martineau to conie over to the sessions at 

the Church of the Messiah. 

About this time, the kindergarten was started. It was 
reported in Unity “ thet "Rev. Mr. Herford's church is making in- 
vestigations in various directions with a view to the possible es- 
tablishment of an Industrial school for poor children." 

Mr. Herford, by a series of lectures was one of those 
responsible for starting the church in Evanston, y 

During the same year, Mr. Herford published a book. for 


"The Story of Religion in England." 


young people entitled 
A newspaper survey showed that the Church of the Messiah 


was but from twelve to forty per cent filled on Sunday mornings. 
; : 


7 , 


But “Unity" points out that this was figured on the basis of a 
seating capacity of twelve hundred instead of the eight hundred 
it really held. 

The women of this, as well as of the other Unitarian So- 
cleties,formed a Chicago Women's Liberal Union. They proposed 
some series of study courses, as follow : 

A. Religion in History 


I= Ancient Religions 
II =- Modern Religions 


B. Religion and Science 
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1 Unity: 3-1-78. * Unity: 3-15-78.  % Unity: 4-15-78. 
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C. Religion and Morals 
From this time on, regular lecture series were held in 
the Church. The first series included: 
Prof. Swing - "The Beautiful and Useful" 
Rev. Robert Collyer - “Our English Bible" 


Reve. Brooke Herford - "Dr Schleierman's Dis- 
coveries at Troy and Mycenae." 


Mr. D. Thomas - "Social Force 
Dre Kohler - "The Moors and Jews in Spain" 
teve Jenkin Lloyd Jones, secretary of the Western Confer- 
ence reported in 1879 that the Church had"$20,400.00 and no in- 
debtedness." The Society gave from two hundred to two hundred 
and fifty dollars annually to the Gonference. 
When Mr. Herford went on a vacation to England in 1880, 
Robert Collyer supplied. 1 ir. Herford soon decided to go back 
to England. Before he had definitely made plans for this, he re- 
ceived a call to the Arlington Street Church in Boston. He re- 
Signed on April 21, 1882. In his letter of resignation, he 
states,’ that he was fifteen years too old when he came here, a 


younger and more flexible man is needed in a growing western city 


Nit? ¢ Herford's resignation was accepted to take effect 
July 3lst. The acceptance stated that he had become a power in 
the city and that he was res sponsible for the custom of a Saturday 
half-holliday here. © 

The next minister was Rev. David N. Utter of Kansas City. 
Mr.- Utter, like Mr. Herford, had been connected with a college. 
He had been a Disciples preacher and the Financial Agent of Hiram 


College in 1868. While there, he came across a Unitarian Year 
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Book. This and other Unitarian literature resulted in his at- 
tending Howard Divinity School. He had been a missionary of the 
A. Ue. Aw on & circuit around Puget Sound in the Territory of 
Washington. For the past three years he had been at Kansas City. 
Mr. Utter continued the "Herford Kindergarten" and lectured fre- 
quently. He resigned in January, 1891, to go to Salt Lake City. 

Mire Utter wae followed in Meay,1891,. by Reve. William Wal- 
lace Fenn. Mr. Fenn was by nature a scholar and an advocate of 
the highest typeof education. He kept up the high intellectual 
standards set here years before by Mr. Herford. 

In the early part of Mr. Fenn's ministry, the Church en- 


aged in welfare work, starting a "kitchen-garden.". Possibly 


GO 


this was a domestic science course for young people. By 1897, he 
had come to the conclusion that “The church of the future will 


not be a charity bureau, a social settlement, an employment agen- 


iC¥seeseesLtS Supreme function will -be that of religious education." 


The Women's Alliance toak over most of the social work of 
the Church. In 1892, they gave clothing and other supplies to 
the Visiting Nurse Association. The Ladies! Industrial Aid So- 
ciety in 1895, aided the Visiting Nurse Association and the 


Children's Aid Society. * 


William Wallace Fenn became a warm friend of President 
Harper of the new University of Chicago. At Dr. Harper's sugges- 
tion, he proposed moving the church out to the University neigh- 
borhood. This was made possible through gifts of a chapel from 
Mr. Morton D. Hull and his sister, lirs. Gaylord; and of two-thirds 
yd 


of a lot on Woodlawn Avenue and 57th Street, by Mr. Hull and Mrs. 


Jérome Beecher. The chapel was dedicated on June 6, 1897, 9 
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For twelve years, both the Church of the Messiah and the 
Chapel were used for services, the Chapel services being in the 
afternoon. In 1909 the Church of the Messiah and lot were sold 
for $125,000.00. 

In 18935, lire. Fenn became interested in the Parliament of 
Religions at the World's Columbian Exposition. This Parliament 
idea was kept up in various forms by the Society. From 1897 on, 
he held meetings on alternate Monday afternoons in the vestry of 
the Church of the Messiah. Among the speakers were Mr. Nagarkar, 
on the religious conditions of India; Rabbi Stoltz, who read in 
the original language and in translation poems from "The Voice 
of the Sweatshop." 1 : 

William Wallace Fenn secured the offer of fellowships 
for students preparing for the Unitarian ministry at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, working under his direction. tire Park, now of 
the First Church, Boston and of Howard Divinity School, was the 
first student. 


% 


in 1899, President Harper, established in the University, 


{t 


“clinical work" for theological students. This was similar to 


the present day "field work" and, according to the Register, 2 . 


"is practically what Mr. Fenn has been doing in the Unitarian 


Theological School he has set up in connection with Chicago Uni- 
sanattee 
Other activities of this period, as detailed in the Reg- 
ister, include the building up of a Sunday School Union, the 
preparation of Sunday School lessons by Mr. Fenn, and the forma- 
| — | 


tion of a city-wide Unitarian Club. 


A new westward emigration having set in, the minister 
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1 Register: 1899, p. 162 
© Register: 1899, p. 50 
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kept a list of non-resident members for use in starting new 
churches in the communities where they had mone. 

William Wallace Fenn started a new method of Sunday school 
instruction. The lessons were based on the study of great reli- 
cious pictures. 

When in 1900, he was offered a call to the Unitarian 
Church in Washington, D. C., he declined. Dr. Southworth, Sec- 
retary of the Western Conference, describes eSnditions with the 
Society as follows: 

HULL Chapel “appeals more and more each year to the 
University constituency in the locality where it has been 
puiit.” 

"It is a hard problem that the First Unitarian Society 
of Chicago has been facing for the last ten years--the 


necessity of removing five OY 8iX miles Irom its present 
site, and of keeping the historic continuity intact." 


Miss Morse of "Mr. Fenn's Theological School" was active 
in promoting alliance work in the city. 
The Unitarian Churches of the city united in a monthly 
calendar, an endeavor which brought them closer to one another. 

By this time, the minister was overloaded with work, in 
spite of his student assistants. He had three services each sun- 
day, and four lectures each week. These were delivered as fol- 
lows: Mondays, at the Unitarian Headquarters; Wednesdays, at the 
Memorial Chapel; and two series of parlor lectures in Hyde Park 
and Kenwoode 

By 1900, the Trustees of the Memorial Chapel felt it ne- 
cessary to enlarg se the building to accommodate the increased -con- 
gregation. 

A literary society was started in the parish with ir. 


Bow. | | os 
réenn as T6éeader> "Tt met in the nome of Mrs<s ROovert ue Lovett and 
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other women of the parish. 

During the summer of 1900, Mr. Fenn preached in Cambridge 
and Boston. He thus became more widely known among the leading 
Unitarians there. In December of that year, he was called to the 
Bussey Professorship of Theology in Harvard College. He filled 
the chair left vacant by the death of Dr. Everett. 4 


Mr. Fenn and Mr. Lazerby of Unity of Church were consider- 


; | 
ed among the leading preachers of this city. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE CATHEDRAL 


The Society immediately authorized a committee to seek a 
minister. Only one Sunday elapsed before the arrival of Mr. 
Pulsford, lecturer at Channing Hall, Boston. 


Mr. Pulsford emphasized catholicity in religion. His 


2 
statements includes: "We impose no test-of belief. We appoint no 
committee to examine you as to fitness for membership. If you 


belong to us you discover it for yourself." 


In 1901, the Young People's Society joined the national 


U 


Young People's Religious Union. This organization subsequently 


became Channing Club, a University of Chicago student organiza- @ 


tion. Under its auspices some of the leading members of the 
University faculty have spoken in the Church. 

MY e Pulsford continued We lecture traddtion,. In 1901\ 
and 1902 he gave thirty six lectures in the Unitarian siatenie: 
ters, L793 North Dearborn Street. 

By the close of the year 1901, the Secretary of the 
Western Conference is able to report "Standing room only" in the 
Chapel. 1 

In 1902, Mr. Pulsford gave a series of Friday afternoon 
lectures on "Studies in Jewish Literature." 

The fiftieth anniversary of. the Western Conference was 

| sense | 


held in the Church of the Messiah, May 6-3, 1902. The reception 


to Robert Collyer, at that time, had the effect of a mass meet- 


1 Register, 1901, pe 1481. 
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ing. The eight hundred seats were filled and chairs were brought 
in. Mr. Morton D. Hull became president of the Conference that 
year. 
7 Mr. Southworth, Secretary of the Conference, was elected 
President of the Meadville Theological School on June 5th. 1 He 
had seen Mr. Fenn's “Theological School" work out well and he 
soon determined to have Meadville students share in the benefits 
of the University. The first summer sessions of the school were 
started here in 1915, then undergraduates came here for the full 
year, and finally the school was moved here in 1926, 

The Society, through thé Alliance, aided, in 1905, the 
Frederic puwlas ‘Contre for colored people, with five hundred 
members and the Elm Street Settlement summer outing for seven 
hundred and ten women and children. 

since then, the Alliance has aided many worthy causes, 
but has undertaken responsibility for few. 

After the longest pastorate of the Society, Mr. Pulsford 
retired. Under his successor, Dre Von Ogden Vogt, the Society 
has built a magnificant church connected with the Hull Chapel. 
The Society and the Meadville Theological School are every year 
becoming more closely connected. The church building is a con- 
stant object of admiration and is known among students as "The 
Cathedral." 

The presence of a meeting of a Society of Friends in John. 
Woolman Hall of the parish house has paved the way for the So- 
ciety to become a leader in the new Free Church of America, 

Except for the Ministry-at-Large and the Herford Kinder- 


garten, the First Unitarian Society of Chicago has, in its his- 


tory done little work of a social nature. 


—— 
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The first pastor was a scholar by nature. As the "Alta 
& is 
Californian" said in his obituary notice: "Mr. Harrington------ 


WAaS-----8 scholar_in the fullest sense of the word, and unusually 
D< 


gifted with liberal and classical knowledge." + 
Messrs. Harrington, Adam, Herford, Utter, Fenn and Vou 
and possibly other ministers had been teachers or administrative 
officers of institutions of learning before coming here; Laird 
Collier and Mr. Pulsford had been lecturers. As a result, it was 
natural that the intellectual, rather than the social side of the 


Church should be stressed. 


Only Adam and Herford had been outstanding humanitarians 


r 


before coming here. Adam as an opponent of slavery in the Kast 
Indies and Herford as an gpponent of class distinctions in 
churches. This Church and the Ministry-at-Larce developed a 
humanitarian of national note, Robert Collyer. 
ob 

Now, that the Church is part of University community and 
now that secular adult education is well-developed throughout the 
city, the educational side of the Society is less important than 
before. Although financial problems remain, the old questions of 
free seats, music, buildings, organization and freedom of the 
pulpit are settled, the Church can devote its energies towards 
improving the conditions of its communi ty and: city, .Tnere is 
need for a new Ministry-ate-Large developed in tune with modern 
conditions. Whether or not the society will take up this task, 


Aviat 


Will be determined by the future alone. 
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1 Harrington; Sermons, appendix 
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" 50 Bighteenth Annual Report of Trustees, 1-57 (appendix 
printed). 
" 51 Resolution of S. S. Greeley, 1-24-58. 
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" .62 Letter to the Society from Henry W. Bellows, New York 
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" 53 .Letter to Members of the Society from Rush R. Shippen, i 
Chicago, 5-27-57. f 
4 
| | 
" 54 Letter to Members of the Society from Rush R. Shippen, q 
Chicago, 5-31-57. } 
g 4 
"55 Letter of Acceptance: to Trustees from G. Noyes, 9-16-57. | 
" 56, Letter to Trustees from George F. Noyes, Chicago, 1-25-59. 
" 57 Letter to Trusteés from Horatio Stebbins, Portland, 
LWLOAaLNE , oe eee 5D9,. fee 
" 58. Letter to------ from Charles H. Brigham, Taunton, llass., 
eGR 59, 
" 59 Letter to the Committee of tne Unitarian Church in Chi- 
cago Trom Rev. N. A. Staples, Milwaukee, 4-24-59. 
"60 Letter to------ from Rev. A. D. Mayo, Albany, N. Y¥<«, 
422959, 3 
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" 62 Letter to------fron Rev. A. D. Mayo, Albany, N. Y¥ 
He P1599, 


" 63 Letter to 8S. C. Richardson from George W. Briggs, Salem, 
Gabe S9 —_ 3 | 
( 


" 64 Letter to S. 0. Higginson from William F. Alger, Swamp- 
scott, Mass., 6-17-59. 
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Letter to S. 0. Higginson from Rev. William A. Baldwin, 
Fon du Lac, Wisconsin, 625-59, 


Letter to A. Woodbury from S. Higginson, Providence, 
7-959. 3 


a 


Letter to nite Higginson from. Rev. N. A. Staples, New 
Letter to S. C. Higginson from A. Woodbury, Providence, 
7TelGHd9 e 

Letter to 8S. ©. Higginson from A. Woodbury, Providence, 
9-28-59. | 


Letter to Robert Collyer from Richard Metcalf, Detroit, 
10-2059 ® 


in Webster, Esq., Irom CG. N. Staples, 
Letter to franklin Webster, from F. G. Forman, Alton, 
Tllinois, 10Q=26-59, 


Letter to------ from James Freeman Clarke, 


Letter to Franklin Webster 
Detroit, ll-25-59. 


» BSq., from Richard Metcalf, 


Letter to Franklin Webster, Esq., from G. W. Hosmer, 
Burfalo, ll-28=-59., 


and So- 
Martin W. Willis, 


Letter to the Comittee of the Unitarian Church 
ciety in Chicago, Illinois, from Rev. 
Nashua City, le-d-59. 


Letter to Artemus Carter from-Rev. H. FP. Crozier, CGleve- 
La nd, | 


1e-7-59. . 
Letter to Franklin Webster, from Rev. Martin W. Willis, 
le-24-59, 


_... 


Letter to Franklin Webster from Rev. 


Martin W. Willis, 
Indenture between 
(Regarding arbitration over damage s to the Church. ) 


Letter to Franklin Webster from Rev. Martin W. Willis, 


Nashua, N. H., 12-24-59. 


Letter to Franklin Webster from Hs. PP. Grozier, Deihi, 
Towa, 12-24-59. 


Letter to Rev. Horation Stebbins fron Trustees, 7-6-60. 


Letter to Trustees from Horation stebbins, Portland, Me., 


7-51-60. sear 
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Jamaica Plains, 


Thomas B. Bryan and Trustees, 12-17-59. 
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Item 85 Report of Committee on new building, 2-23-61. 
e 6e. Resolution on new building. 
" 87 Subscription for new building, 5-23-62. 


" 88 Letter to Trustees from G. C. Cook, Chairman, Wabash 
Avenue M. EB. Church, 5-24-65. 


" 89 Reply of Trustees to G. C. Cook, 5-25-63. 


= 90 Letter to Trustees from Rev. Laird Collier, New Bruns-e 
wick, N. de 3 Oeece66. 


" 91 Report of Committee on Churchly Organization, 4-67. 


" 92 Resolution in relation to services of Robert Laird Col- 
' lier. 


" 935 Resolution on resignation of Rev. B. Herford. 
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" 94 Resolution on Herford's death, 1-15-04, 

", 95 Resolution accepting Herford's resignation. 

"96 Letter to the chirch of Brooke Herford, Boston, 1-16-83. 


" 97 -Letter to Mr. Hull from David N. Utter, Kansas City, Mo. 
l-6=-82,. | 


" 98 Letter to Rev. David Utter from Morton B. Huii, itor 
Trustees, l-2=-83. | 


" 99 Letter to Cc. H. 8. Mixer, from David Ne Utter, Kansas 


City, LiO « 9 jell-335. 


"100 Letter to Trustees faax Utter's rormer congregation, 
Kansas City, Mo., le-l1dé-835. 

"101 Report of Trustees, 1-13-83. 

" 102 Report of Trustees, 1-84. 

"103 Calendar for December, (18837) 

" 104 Calendar for January, (1884?) 

"105 Program for 2-10-84, Sunday evening. 

"106 Program for 4-6-84, Sunday evening. 

"107 Program for o-4-84, Sunday evening. 

"108 Minister's Report of W. W. Fenn for year 1892. 

: 109 Minister's Report of W. W. Fenn for year 1893. 


"110 Report of Mrs. Effinger on early church movement, from 
: October, 1894, to Decender', 1895; minutes of a meeting 
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held preliminary to the formation of a Unitarian con- 
gregation in Hyde Park, Chicago. 


Report of Treasurer from 1895 to 1897. 
Secretary's Report, etc., (by Mr. Hull), 1896. 


Letter to Mr. Shorey from Morton D. Hull;,—l-“27-96. 


~61Llst Annual Report of Trustees, l-15-97. 


Order of Service for the dedication of Memorial Chapel, 
6-6=-97, | 

ning sermon and choral service at dedica- 
al Chapel. 


Booklet contai 
tion of liemori 
Ladies! Ailiance Report for: 1897. 


S 's Report to First Annual Meeting of Hyde Park 
Branch of the First Unitarian Church, 1898. 


Treasurer's Revort for Hull Memorial Chapel, for 1897. 
Sunday School Report, Memorial Chapel for 1897. 
Trustees Report for 1897. 

Treasurer's Report for 1897. 

Treasurer's Statement for Hull Memorial Chapel for 1897. 
Year Book and Directory for 1898, containing Articles 
of Association, By-laws and the Report of Minister and 
Trustees’ for 1897. 

Card of thanks for Mr. McFarland, 2-12-98, 


Minutes of meeting of Trustees and the Local Committee 


ae 


of the Memorial Chapel, 3-31-98. 

secretary's Report of Memorial Chapel, Hyde Park Branch 
of First Unitarian Society, January 20, 1898 to Jamary 
3, 1908, 

Treasurer's Report for Memorial Chapel, 1898. 

sunday School Report for 1898. 

Minister's Report for Memorial Chapel by Fenn (18997) 
Treasurer's Report for Memorial Chapel, 1899. 
Treasurer's Report for Memorial Chapel, 1900. 
Resolution accepting resignation of lir. Fenn. 


Report of Committee of Memorial Chapel, 1-4-Ol. 
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Letter to Mitchell D. Follansbee, Esq., from Chas. E. 
stearns, Boston, 1-18=-Ol. | 


Press Release on Call extended to Mr. Pulsford, 2-18-01. 
Report of Chairman of Chapel Committee, 1-7-02. 
Treasurer's Report for Memorial Chapel for 1901. 
Trustees! Report for 1902. 

Report of Fenn Guild for 1902. 
Report of. Women's Society for 1902. 


~ 


Congregation, 


Le R. Gonover, Fairhope, Alabama, from 
l-12-03. 


Letter to lirs. J. R. Effinger, Chicago,.from Congrega- 


Letter to Mr. George W. Dexter, Wahpeton, N. D., from 
Congregation, le-l2-03. | | 


Business Committee's Report for 1902. 

Young People's Religious Union Financial Report, 1-04. 
Memorial Chapel Business Committee's Report for 1904. 
Memorial Chapel Business Committee's Report, 1-04. 
Report of Fenn Guild, 1-04. 

neport of Women's Society, liemorial Chapel, 1-04. 
sunday School Report, 1l-S-O2. 

Report of Ladies Work, 1-04. 

60th Annual Revort of Trustees for 1905, 

Trustees! Report for 1906. 

Treasurer's Report of Memorial Chapel, 12-51-07. 
Order. of Service, 1900. | | re 
Directory for 1901-2. A 


Four Services for Congregational Use, compiled by W. 


Hansom Pulsford; sixth edition, 1915. 
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Adam, Williams Slavery in British India 
(London, Smith-Elder, 1840) 
Andreas, A. Ts: History of Chicago, 3 vols. 
(Chicago, A. T. Andreas Company, 1884-86) 
Clarke, James Freeman: Autobiography, Diary and ‘Correspondence , 
Edited by Edward E. Hale. : 
(New York, 1891) ~ | , 
Collier, Robert Laird: Everyday Subjects in Sunday Sermons 
(Boston, A. U. A., 1872) | 
Collyer, Robert: August Conant, Illinois Pioneer and Preacher 
(Boston, As Us A., 1905) , 
Collyer, Robert: Some Memories 
(Boston, A. Ue Ae, 1908) 
Cooke, George Willis: Unitarianism in America 
(Boston, A. Us ‘A. ,)} 
Cuckson, Johns: Brooke Herford, A Memoir 
(Boston, A. U. A., 1904) 
Currey, Je Seymours Chicago =- Its History and Builders, 7 vols. 
_ (Chicago, S. J. Clarke Publishing Company, 1886) 
First Unitarian Church, Thes Visitor's Guide — 
(Chicago, 1932?) 
Harrington, Joseph: Sermons With A Memoir by W. Whitney 
(Boston, A. U. A.) 
Herford, Brooke: Anchors of the Soul, With a Biographical Sketch 
by P. H. Wicksteed 
(Boston, A. U. A., 1905) : 
Holmes, John Haynes: -Life and Letters of Robert Collyer, 1823 
to 1912 : 
(New York, Dodd, 1917) \ 
Kirkland, Caroline, Ed. : Chicago Yesterdays - A Sheaf of Ren- 
iniscences, 
(Chicago, Daughaday & Company, 1919) 
Lewis, Lloyd and Henry Justin Smith: Chicago, The History of its 
Reputation ~— | 
(New York, Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1929) 
Martineau, Harriet: society in America, 3 vols., section "Hcon- 
omy. 
(London, Saunders & Otley, 1837; Reprinted in Fergus Histori- 
cal Series, #9, Chicago, Fercus, 1876) 
Sheldon, George: History of Northfield, Mass. 
(Northfield, 18'70?) 
Theological School In Harvard University, The: In Memorian, 
William Wallace Fenn, 1862 = 1952 | 
(Cambridge, Harvard, 1932) 
Utter, David Ns The Religion of All Sensible Men 
(Kansas City, Mo., Published by the pothor, 1882 } 
Vogt, Von Ogden: Art and Religion 
: (New Haven, Yale, 1921) | 
Vogt, Von Ogden: Modern Worship 
(New Haven, Yale, 1927) | 


Wing, DeWitt C, Ed.: The First Unitarian Society of Chicago, A 
Booklet of Information for Members 
(Chicago, 1922) 
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Alliance Annuals 

American Unitarian Year Books 
Christian Register (Boston, 1835 to date) 
Southern Unitarian (Atlanta, June 1893) 
Unity (Chicago, 1878 to date) 
Western Messenger (Louisville, 1835) 


